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Solidarity in the 


HEN we stated on this page last week 
W ina Knit Goods Week at Philadelphia 
would represent ‘‘a particularly opportune 
occasion for the development of a new sense 
of coordination throughout the knitting in- 
dustry as a whole,” we were unconsciously 
prophetic. On Monday of this week, the off- 
cers and directors of the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
adopted a resolution suggesting the possibility 
of a merger between that association and the 
Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers 
of America. 

(here are, of course, many questions re- 
garding the practicability of such a_ plan 
which must and will be considered by the 
executives of both associations before a de- 
cision is reached. However, we are more 
concerned, for the moment, with the signifi- 
cance of this initial move, than with the pos- 
sibilities of its success. 

in taking this action, the leaders of the so- 
called “hosiery association” gave formal and 
forceful recognition to the need for an even 
Closer spirit of coordination within the knit- 
ting industry. 


ie suggestion is of particular interest to 


lt TILE WORLD, since nearly ten years ago 
th’. publication editorially supported the pro- 
Po al to establish a supreme council of the 


ku !ting industry which would act as a coordi- 
nating body for the associations representing 
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Knitting Industry 


The 
plan did not materialize, but we felt then— 
and feel now—that it was a long-visioned at- 
tempt to enable knitters to tackle effectively 
and in harmony the many problems common 
to all. 

The plan suggested in Philadelphia this 
week does not include the outerwear branch, 
but we hope and believe that if the merger 
materializes, some arrangement may be de- 
vised whereby cooperation with the associa- 
tion representing that division will be made 
possible. 


the individual branches of the industry. 


Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
\lanufacturers and the Associated Knit Un- 


Naturally, negotiations between the 


derwear Manufacturers of America will be 
somewhat hampered at the start owing to the 
fact that the former association has just lost 
the services of its able managing director, 
John Nash McCullaugh. However, it is to 
be hoped that his successor not only will have 
the ability displayed by Mr. McCullaugh 
but will also share his sympathetic interest in 
the proposed merger. 

Quite aside from the apparent financial ad- 
vantages promised by this combination of 
staffs and activities, its possibilities in creative 
work for the good of the knitting industry as 
a whole are unlimited. ‘The initiation of the 
plan is one more demonstration of the new 
attitude in textile manufacture. 
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The Week 


in Textiles 
as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Yarn Analysis 

The microscope proves its worth in 
the examination of yarn, giving infor- 
mation of value to the textile manufac- 
turer which he could secure in no other 
way. (page 50) 


Weave-Room Studies 

How yardsticks of performance may 
be established in weave rooms is ex- 
plained in a valuable article which is 
concluded in this issue. (page 54) 


Efficiency Men 

The failures of efficiency men always 
receive more notice than their successes. 
This gives a false impression of their 
value to industry. (page 59) 


Index Numbers 

TexTILE Worwp’s index numbers on 
cotton and wool for March (with pre- 
ceding months given for comparison) 
show recession in wool and its products 
but more strength in cotton. (page 93) 


Cotton 


Durene Group Outlook Bright 

A special meeting of the Durene 
\ssociation of America was held in con- 
nection with the Knitting Arts Exhibi 
tion in Philadelphia this week. E. L. 
Starr, director-treasurer, delivered an 
optimistic address on achievements of 
the Durene group and their bright 
future. Miss K. I. Day spoke on style 
values of Durene and introduced a fash- 
ion show. (page 47) 


Southern Carders Meet 

Modern methods of stock preparation 
were discussed at the meeting of the 
Carders’ Section of the Southern Textile 
Association, held at Anderson, S. C., 
recently. J. O. Corn, superintendent, 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., chair- 
man of the section, presided. (page 48) 


Twists for Yarn and Thread 


Much confusion exists regarding 
twists for mercerized, hosiery, and 
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thread yarns. The twist multipliers 
most commonly used for these yarns are 
given. (page 57) 


Reversing Card Flats 

Cleaner and glossier card sliver re- 
sulting from running the flats in the 
opposite direction to normal is reported. 
(page 59) 


Cotton Market Eases 

Cotton has been unable to hold its 
recent rallies and at mid-week was 
within striking distance of low prices 
for the season. Uncertainty on the new 
crop and absence of expansion in piece 
goods were named as causes. (page 69) 


Weakness in Cotton Yarn Prices 
Lack of business is having a softening 

effect upon cotton yarn prices. Although 

spinners do not all agree, there has 


been considerable  price-cutting this 
week. No large volume of orders has 


resulted. (page 69) 


Print Cloths Show Weakness 
Although in the best statistical posi- 
tion of the year, print cloths have been 
lowered slightly by sellers. All houses 
have not taken part in this downward 
revision and are holding to the former 
and higher price range. (page 75) 


Progress in Combed Yarn Merger 

Directors of 14 ccmbed yarn mills 
met at Gastonia, N. C., on April 14 and 
approved plans for the formation of 
Textiles, Inc., as described in last 
week’s issue. (page 79) 


Wool 


Felt Manufacture 

The processes and equipment neces- 
sary for the manufacture of a felt are 
outlined. (page 57) 


Carbonizing Piece Goods 

An improved carbonizing machine, 
embodying a number of refinements 
which allow higher operating speed and 
greater production, and prevent damage 
from condensate is offered. (page 60) 


Marketing Corp. Gets More Wool 

National Wool Marketing Corp. is 
reported as likely to sign up more wool 
from the current new clip than it did 
last year when about 35% of the coun- 
try’s output was handled. The clip itself 
promises to be the largest on record. 
(page 71) 


Men’s Wear Buying Worsted Yarns 

Fair-size contracts for mixture yarns 
have been reported from men’s wear 
mills this week. They will be used in 
new season goods. Good demand from 
bathing-suit mills is feature. (page 71) 


Stocks Further Depleted 

Demand for men’s wear lightweight 
fabrics has continued. Clothiers have 
been picking up all available spot mer- 
chandise in the last two weeks, and 
carry-over stocks are practically non- 
existent. (page 75) 


Knitting 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 

The knitting show held this week in 
Philadelphia, although not quite so large 
as those of the last two or three years, 





The Textile Outlook 


URING the first quarter of the year the textile industry made as much 
progress as it could without the broad support of general business. 
In fact it outran other industries and must now wait for them to catch up. 
Perhaps, with seasonal spring pressure removed, it may even lose a bit of 


its advanced position. 


Evidences of recession are not lacking, but the 


constructive leadership of the industry is so well entrenched that backward 
movement may be minimized if the rank and file cooperate along the lines 


which have proved successful in the past 
slipped a notch this week; likewise yarn prices. 


Cotton goods prices 
Negligible business 


resulted which indicates that buyers are not to be stimulated by price 


alone. 


Greater stability in raw cotton is needed but may not be available 


until a closer view of the new crop is had. The chance for mills to broaden 


their margins is not being seized as avidly as it should be. 
wool goods remains principally for spot and raw wool holds firm. 
is statistically weak but prices remained steady. 


Demand for 
Silk 


Knit goods move slowly. 
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wa. nevertheless one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of this famous 
exhibition. A large amount of new 


equipment was displayed. (page 36) 


\<sociation Merger Discussed 

Consideration of possible merger be- 
tween the National Association of Ho- 
siervy & Underwear Manufacturers and 
Associated Underwear Manufac- 
turers of America was a feature of the 
nnual convention of the former body in 
Philadelphia this week. William Meyer, 
president of Apex Hosiery Co. was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation, succeeding John Wycoff Met- 
tler, president of Interwoven Mills, Inc. 
No successor to John Nash McCul- 
lough was named. (page 41) 


Rubin Heads F.F. Manufacturers 

Joseph Rubin, president, Merit Ho- 
siery Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected 
to succeed S. E. Summerfield, president 
of Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New York, 
as head of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
\lanufacturers of America at their an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia this 
veek. (page 44) 


Outerwear Body Cuts Expenditures 
Daniel Rheinauer was reelected presi- 


= dent of National Knitted Outerwear 

B \ssociation in Philadelphia this week. 

he association approved a plan to cut 
ne-third of the organization’s expendi- 
tures. Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, addressed the asso- 
iation’s banquet. (page 45) 

— Cradle Foot and Picot Top 

i \t the request of a reader, cradle 

= ivot and picot top for hosiery are ex- 

m plained. (page 58) 

Bett 

| Weather Aids Outerwear 

B \Varm weather has helped sale of 


rs ‘pring sweaters, knitted ensembles and 


berets. Swimsuits also active. (page 77) 


Low-Priced Hosiery Profitable 
Consumer demand leans to cheaper 
of women’s full-fashioned hosiery, 





The First Quarter in Cotton Goods 


URING the first quarter of 1931, sales of cotton goods 
were more than 25% in excess of production, and 
shipments 13% in excess of production. During the same 
period, stocks on hand decreased more than 25%; unfilled 


orders increased 29%. 


Whereas, at the beginning of the year, stocks were 26% 
in excess of unfilled orders, at the end of the first quarter 
unfilled orders exceeded stocks by nearly 37%. 

Detailed statistics for March, released this week by the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, 


will be found on page 83. 








and mills enjoy satisfactory turnover 
on numbers to retail at 79c. (page 77) 


Underwear Call Slackens 

Lightweight underwear demand has 
slackened, but orders already booked 
keep mills busy. (page 77) 


Silk 


Necktie Construction 
A construction for a Mogador-striped 
necktie is suggested. (page 58) 


Thrumming Harness 

Thrumming loom harness for right- 
hand draw is difficult, but desirable from 
the viewpoint of the weaver. The 
method is explained. (page 58) 


Warp Streaks in Chiffon 

Unsuitable band spacing and stretched 
ends are given as two causes of warp 
streaks in chiffon. (page 59) 


Finds Raw Silk Still Weak 
Probability that raw silk prices will 
work a little lower is the belief of Dr. 
L. H. Haney expressed in the TEXTILE 
Wortp Analyst this week. Large 
stocks in Japan and overproduction of 








The Business Outlook 


T becomes increasingly clear that the spring stimulus has not been 
sufficient to start business climbing out of the valley. Our index has been 
sliding off slowly during the last four weeks, but at 78.6% of normal it 


till stands somewhat above the low points touched in the last five months, 


ind there is no suggestion that general business is likely to go to lower 


levels than have been established since last November. 


March and early 


\pril evidence in employment, textile activity, iron and steel and auto- 


mobile production, in building and retail trade, encourage belief that 


recession has been checked, but not hope that an upturn will be early 


t rapid. Recent resistance to 


further 
indicators, except for France, suggests the same. 


decline in European economic 


The deep-seated disease 


‘| deflation, however, had apparently not run its course, and is beginning 


’ cut into complacency and security of creditors. 


This is encouraging 


ily beeause it usually cures the complex just before it kills the patient. 


The Business Week. 
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silk fabrics in this country are two 
prime factors behind the weak position 
of the market, he says. (page 65) 


Raw Silk Steadier 

Raw silk is steadier, and there is a 
slight shortage of better quality 13/15s. 
Moderate recessions expected during 
next four weeks. (page 73) 


Thrown Silk Up 10c. 

Thrown silk has advanced 10c., fol- 
lowing last week’s strengthening in 
Yokohama. Little buying. Spun varn 
also quiet. (page 73) 


Pronounced Broadsilk Lull 

There is a pronounced lull in the 
broadsilk market, and overstocked con- 
dition of mills suggests early price- 
cutting to clear. (page 75) 


Rayon 


65c. Rayon Sale Continues 

Sale of 150 denier so-called “obsolete” 
rayon yarn, at 65c. continues active, 
with reports of resumption of produc- 
tion. May last through season. (page 73) 


Processin g 


Silk Soaking 

Agents which may be added to silk- 
soaking baths to prevent mildew on 
the yarn are recommended. (page 57) 


Finishing Knit Goods 

Equipment for finishing tubular knit 
goods has been developed which sub- 
jects the fabric to a thorough sponging, 
shrinks it, puts on the finish by pressing 
the goods under hot paper, and delivers 
a finished fabric. (page 61) 


Dye Industry 1930 Census 

Figures for 1930 on the domestic dye 
industry compiled by the United States 
Tariff Commission show decrease in 
volume from 1929 but imnrovement in 
statistical position. (page 85) 
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View from center of floor toward front 


New Equipment 


Exhibited 


at Philadelphia 
Knitting Show 


Hl- twenty-seventh annual Knitting rts Exhibi- 

tion, held at the Commercial Museum. Philadelphia, 

April 13 to 17, was impressive and interesting. 
Although the number of exhibitors was slightly smaller 
than last year and there was a conspicuous absence of 
full-fashioned hosiery equipment, several of the other 
exhibits were larger than usual and the attendance was 
fully up to expectations. In last week’s issue of TEXTILe 
Worvp the equipment exhibited at each booth was speci- 
fed. In this report the new developments which were 
shown are described in more detail. 


Hosiery Machines 


In new hosiery equipment considerable interest was 
attracted by several wrap-stripe machines. One of these 
was equipped with a 24-move horizontal striper and was 
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knitting silk and rayon misses’ 
anklets with the pattern in the 
foot as well as in the cut. 
Other wrap-stripe machines in- 
cluded a half-hose type equipped 
with high splice and double sole 
for silk and rayon socks, and a 
half-hose type knitting silk and 
wool. Another half-hose ma- 
chine employing the wrap stripe 
—or the embroidered stitch, as 
it is sometimes called — was 
equipped for 18 steps and an 
equal number of colors, employ- 
ing three perpendicular color 
changes and embodying well- 
known plating principles. The 
latter machine is built on the 
spiral frame, affording the cor- 
responding spiral-designing pos- 
sibilities, and is equipped for 
making the gusset toe. This 
machine also embodies a devel- 
opment of the semi-automatic 
transfer. Wrap-striping facili- 
ties were exhibited on several other machines for misses’ 
golf and half hose, showing several refinements over the 
similar mechanisms displayed last year. In one case an 
individual-needle wrap has been equipped with yarn- 
changer. All vertical floats in patterns are eliminated on 
another machine by a concealed-wrap attachment which 
knits the floats into the back. 

Improvements in various mock-wrap machines in- 
cluded a sinker reverse-plating attachment and a two- 
color attachment working in conjunction with reverse 
plating. 

\ 25-step-spiral half-hose machine was equipped with 
a three-color attachment producing spiral patterns in two 
colors against a background of another color. Three 
ribbers were shown, one producing from six to seven 
dozen wool half-hose daily, with 2x1 leg and 1x1 cuff: 
one producing high splice and double sole, plating rayon 
over mercerized cotton, and knitting misses’ 1x1 full- 
length rib hosiery, ribbing to the toe; and another knit- 
ting Ixl infants’ rib-to-the-toe hosiery, making the high 
splice and double sole. 

Children’s } hose was shown being made on a 12-step 
reverse-plating machine equipped with a 24-move hori- 
zontal-striping attachment controlled by the 12-step. 
Half-hose with high splice and double sole was knitted 
on another 12-step machine equipped with a 24-move 
horizontal striper; and another machine of this type, 
knitting mercerized and heather boys’ golf hose, was 
equipped with a transfer for rib cuff, offering a new 
method for knitting reverse-plated golf hose. 

\ nib-jack machine, equipped with a running-on attach- 
ment, was knitting women’s light-weight rayon hosiery 
with cradle sole and tapered French-pointed heel. A 24- 
move horizontal striper and running-on attachment was 
shown on a jacquard hosiery machine. A new split-foot 
machine was knitting leg and foot from a single cone of 
yarn; the bearings in this machine have been made longer 
to reduce vibration and lengthen wear, and provision has 
heen made for accurate stitch adjustment. A number of 
the machines just described were equipped with an eight- 
plunger fashion wheel for permitting separate adjustment 
of the stitch in each section of the stocking and for assist- 
ing sizing of the hose. Little women’s hosiery was being 
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knitted on a new small-sized 
equipped with all the 
features Of the  larger-sized 
els, including the gusset toe, 
heel, and cradle sole. 

Several small true-rib multi- 
desivn knitting machines, cov- 
ere by a patent recently issued, 
were shown. A hosiery machine 
equipped with a 12-color ring 
striper, for making ribbed or 
plain hose and half-hose, was 
making Ixl top and welt with 
stripes in top or leg as desired. 
The twelve feeders on this ma- 
chine are moved around on a 
central shaft progressively as 
required, and any of the feeders 
can be adapted for plating. A 
ri) jacquard machine for plain 
or rib reverse-plated hose and 
half-hose was making 1x1 top 
and welt. On this machine jacks 
inside the top cylinder are oper- 
atel at their upper end by a 
pattern drum, while the lower end controls the plating 
threads. Designs can be changed easily. A fine-gauged 
hosiery machine has been recently equipped for reverse 
plating and for producing either plain or double sole. 
An infant’s sock machine with six-color striper was shown 
in finer gauge. Reverse plating has been applied to a 
evolving split-foot machine. A_ four-color machine 
making elastic tops for golf and infants’ hose and men’s 
half hose ties in the elastic automatically with knots. 

No full-fashioned hosiery machines were exhibited, but 
samples of the products were shown, including a number 
‘i single-unit stockings, fish-net stockings with lace welt. 
ind stockings with large lace designs made by a new 
ittachment which can be stepped in any direction. A 
new tensioning device for full-fashioned footers employs 
i garter-type grip for preventing injury to the fabric. 


r 


Circular and Flat Machines 


Several refinements in circular jacquard machines 
making sweaters having twill back and cuff bottom with 
rack edge were shown, including six feeds in place of four 
and single-needle control. One jacquard machine with- 
out rack edge is now in finer gauge than formerly and 
ipable of producing French-welt bottom and _ twill- 
back hody, also employing single-needle control. Interest 
was shown in a new wrap sinker top border machine for 
sweaters. An 18-in. machine for dress goods has been 
provided with 24 feeds, each equipped with trick bars. 


Is Cc 


Other dress-goods machines have been improved by the 
addition of more feeds and stripers with automatic yarn- 
cutting attachments. A more extensive use of electric 


stop motions on dress-goods machines was noted. <A 
circular underwear machine was shown equipped with 
glass humidor cylinders for use with multi-filament rayon. 

\ new warp-knitting machine capable of using silk, 


Woo:, cotton, and horsehair is arranged for producing 
a W variety of large-sized designs. This machine 
mak. patterns with raised effects without appreciably 
incrccsing the weight of the fabric, produces selvages of 
large designs for millinery fabrics, makes lace effects, 
and | crmits ready changing of jacquard designs. Inter- 


fst. samples were shown of fabric knitted on an im- 
high-speed tricot machine. A circular high-speed 
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Iiew from center toward rear of Commercial Museum 


seamless-beret knitting machine is suitable for using 
cotton, wool, silk, horsehair, chenille, straw, angora, and 
novelty varns. 

Improvements in a_ full-automatic — link-and-link 
machine include sturdy frame construction, aluminum 
carriage frame, iron carriage designed to prevent thread 
from stripping. ball bearings for take-up roller, preven- 
tion of racking on wrong side, convenient location of 
starting lever, and separate chain for each individual 
motion. A new flat jacquard machine is capable of pro- 
ducing single-lock, double-lock, eight-lock, flat or raised 
jacquard, or a combination of these. Another improved 
double-lock link-and-link machine was shown. 

A new line of rivetless latch needles was exhibited. On 
a new needle and sinker testing machine a dial indicates 
accurately the distance from the needle beard to the butt 
or the distance from the sinker yarn slot to the butt, and 
permits the se'ection of used needles and sinkers which 
are of satisfactory dimensions. 

Accessory Equipment 

In accessory equipment for knitting mills was shown a 
new looper for attaching cuffs and tails to sweaters, and 
cuffs to underwear, with the looper points mounted in 
cylinders instead of rings. Other new auxiliary equip- 
ment included an all-aluminum moistening box with 
transparent and durable sliding doors, a coursing or top- 
per’s pad made of durable fabric which can be peeled off 
in layers when a new surface is desired, and a machine 
for making and repairing the straps of full-fashioned 
hosiery machines by inserting in one operation small, 
smooth rivets or eyelets in one, two, or three thicknesses 
of fabric. A new thread cutter was shown for removing 
the floating threads on wrap-stripe hosiery, and a new 
automatic water-feeding system has been applied to an 
electric yarn moistener. 

A new machine for testing the comparative grips of 
various belts was demonstrated. Fiber-head spools and 


bobbins have been added to a line of textile equipment. 
Among the new sewing machines was a_ high-speed 
lockstitch trimming and binding machine adaptable for 
light and heavy fabrics, a “dualfeed” machine for lap- 
seam felling with a top-feed mechanism synchronized 
with the under-feed movement, and a lockstitch intermit- 
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tent ruffling machine operating at 3500 r.p.m. Other new 
sewing machines included a high-speed overedge type for 
underwear; high-speed flat-bed machines for facing, 
piping, and seaming underwear ; and right-hand cylinder 
machines for bathing suits and sweaters. A new hem- 
ming machine for rayon fastens over the seam and 
catches all of the stitches, producing a blind hem. A 
machine for seaming the backs of circular hosiery auto- 
matically inserts more stitches where the machine cuts 
out at the ankle. One sewing machine exhibitor demon- 
started a new two-shaft self-aligning table with con- 
venient control of the motors. A new motor for sewing 
machines revolves the “stator” around the “rotor,” there- 
by eliminating the fly-wheel, providing closer coupling, 
and affording quicker pick-up and constant speed. 


Yarn Machinery 


New twisters demonstrated were equipped with self- 
lubricating traverse cam and roller, twist take-up rolls 
driven by the belt take-up pulley in a unit assembly, 
smoothly running spindles, a large number of spindles in 
a given space, belts which are replaced endless, individ- 
ually adjustable spindles and thread guides, simple twist- 
gear construction, and vertical back shafts equipped with 
steel-packed ball bearings. A new double-deck redraw 
frame is equipped with a motor-drive “slub” starter 
employing a friction clutch, which permits starting up 
and stopping at a gradual rate, keeping the threads al- 
ways taut. This machine is equipped to take either the 
hollow bobbin or the -solid-gudgeon bobbin, the hollow 
hobbin being driven by balloon spindles. The take-up 
spindles are driven by paper-faced pulleys. Another 
well-known redraw frame has been equipped with double 
decks since it was described in TEXTILE Wortp last 
()ctober. This machine has oilless bearings throughout, 
unit-assembly-drive, delivery spindles equipped with 
springs absorbing vibrations of bobbins, delivery bobbins 
run either parallel to or at right angles to the machine, 
and improved cam construction. One new double-deck 
twister for silk has been built in a lower and smaller 
model and has been equipped with a new tension bar, 
capable of employing basket wire and pigtails inter- 
chanegably. 


In new winding equipment was included a high-speed 
machine without reciprocating parts, which guides its 
varn by means of grooves in the driving drum, radically 
improved since its first appearance at the Boston Textile 





liew across rear of Commercial Museum 
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Show a year ago. Provision for applying oil uniform), 
to the yarn during the constantly changing speed as thie 
cone is built up, has been applied to a winder not previ- 
ously so equipped. An improved gainer drive, em 
ploying either gear or belt and providing uniforn 
wound cones of equal density, has been applied to t 
same winder. The cylindrical jaw of a new slub catel 
for winders is mounted eccentrically in order that re 
setting may be quickly accomplished by a slight turn © 
the jaw, and a heavier breakage lever has been applicd 
to this device. 


. S23 


Dyeing and Finishing Equipment 


Notable innovations in dyeing and finishing equipment 
included a skein dyeing machine of unique design, im- 
proved hosiery dyeing machines, new models of extrac- 
tors, latest types of boarding machines, and finishing 
machines for tubular knit goods. The skein dyeing 
machine, which was shown in two sizes, is especially 
adapted for dyeing vat colors and is of entirely new de- 
sign and principle, permitting the skeins to be com- 
pletely immersed at all times and thus preventing pre- 
mature oxidation of the color before the dyeing operation 
has been completed. The machine is suitable for dyeing 
silk, cotton, rayon, and wool, and is said to make possible 
considerable savings in the amount of steam, dyestuffs, 
and chemicals employed. 

Another skein dyeing machine featured was a two- 
stick, sample-lot machine designed to duplicate the work 
of larger production equipment. This machine operates 
on the rotary principle, while the reel incorporates pro- 
vision for adjustment to varying lengths. For dyeing 
small lots of hosiery, a machine of the hand-lift type was 
exhibited. This equipment is particularly adapted for 
handling delicate goods and for redyeing fabrics which 
have been subjected to a previous dyeing and stripping. 
In using this machine the dyebath may be prepared and 
brought to the proper temperature before the cylinder 
containing the goods is loaded ; and likewise the cylinder 
may be raised from the bath for unloading or for samp- 
ling, thereby avoiding absorption of additional color while 
the sample is being tested. Other dyeing equipment in- 
cluded a single-roll jig of improved construction and two 
models of laboratory dyeing machines for hosiery. 

Two hydro-extractors of new design were shown; one 
of these, a 17-in. machine of all Monel-metal construction, 
is especially recommended for handling fine-gauged silk 
or rayon hosiery ; the entire inside surface of the 
hasket is hand honed in order to prevent damage 
to sheer fabrics. The other machine was a high- 
speed portable centrifugal extractor of compact 
design. In the latter equipment a unique method 
of mounting is designed to reduce vibration to a 
minimum and to prevent the machine from 
creeping. The extractor basket also is of new 
design, being a combination of a cast-bronze 
center column and base attached to a spun-copper 
side and top by both soldering and riveting. An 
automatic device cuts off the current to the motor 
and applies a safety brake in the event that the 
hasket starts to oscillate beyond a safe limit. 

For finishing tubular knit fabrics there was 
displayed a new unit which subjects the fabric 
to a thorough sponging, shrinks it, puts on the 
finish by pressing the goods under hot paper, 
and delivers a finished package. This machine 
proved to be of particular interest to the manu- 
facturers of sweaters knitted from dyed varn, 
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it is designed to duplicate the hand and 
In finishing 


appearance of piece-dyed fabrics. 
with this machine, the goods do not some in con- 
tact with hot metal at any time, but are pressed 
hy means of a sheet of thin glazed paper which 
is also left in the finished roll and acts as a pro- 
tection from sunlight and dirt. Also of interest 
to knit-goods manufacturers was a re-rolling ma- 
chine which may be used in conjunction with the 
finishing unit or with other equipment. 

Two new cloth slitting machines for use with 
knit goods were shown. The first of these takes 
_ roll of knitted fabric in tubular form, slits it 
open on each side, and rolls it firmly on a paste- 
hoard tube, thus making two rolls of one and 
preparing the fabric to be slit into strips. The 
second machine takes a roll of fabric from the 
first and cuts it into strips or bindings, handling 
cloth up to and including 40-in. in width, and 
permitting strips of any width to be produced. 

\mong the pressing machines exhibited was a 
new model having a 32x72-in. pressing surface. This ma- 
chine is steam-cylinder operated and may be set for auto- 
matic operation by means of a timing device. It has a 
capacity of 150 dozen union suits or 200 dozen bathing 
suits per day. Another pressing machine permits pres- 
sures ranging from 100 to 7,500 Ib. This equipment is 
fitted with a hot gridhead buck with three-point suspen- 
sion to insure best results in finishing. Improved models 

f hosiery boarding, drying, and stripping machines in- 
cluded an automatic machine operating on fine-gauged 
iull-fashioned silk hosiery, combination forms which 
permit boarding various shapes on a single form, allow- 

gy as many as six shapes and two sizes to be dried on 
one form. Another interesting piece of equipment evok- 

» favorable comment was a conveyor dampener for 
dampening hosiery prior to boarding. The dampener is 
particularly useful for treating the lower grades of 
hosiery, subjecting them to a fine spray of water. 

\n innovation in silk-soaking equipment was a pres- 
sure apparatus which enables the emulsion to be circu- 
lated through the silk constantly under a moderate pres- 
sure. Since with this machine the direction of flow is 
reversible, even penetration of the emulsifying fluid is 
insured and unequal boil-off in various parts of the appar- 
ats is prevented. One of the advantages cited for this 
equipment was that it permits the use of neats-foot and 
olive oils or other emulsions which boil out easily, thus 
‘acilitating the production of high-grade fabrics and level 
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Oils. Chemicals, and Finishing Compounds 


imber of new silk-soaking and degumming agents, 


tering compounds, and finishing materials for 
treating knitting yarns, and hosiery and other knit goods 
vere emphasized. One product for use in silk soaking 
vas « water-soluble, self-emulsifying soaking oil which 


ran he used for soaking warps, organzines, crepe, and 
losicry tram. Other products for the silk throwster in- 
(a material which has been developed for use with 
he rogular silk-soaking oils to assist in conditioning hard- 
summed silks or to condition silk for special purposes, a 
wK-\irowing cream which enables rayon to be thrown 
ito <repe yarn without loss of yardage, and a compound 
eventing silk from becoming brittle and for setting 
© twist when used in conjunction with ordinary silk- 
‘solutions. A number of soaps and oils for boiling- 
“Hor degumming were shown. One of these was a trans- 
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View across front of Commercial Museum 


parent degumming agent containing no excess alkali, which 
is recommended for use in either the one-bath or two-bath 
method of degumming silk hosiery. Another, a concen- 
trated liquid soap, finds use either in degumming or in 
scouring and dyeing hosiery made of rayon or acetate 
yarn. Still another was a three-fiber boil-off oil for use 
in scouring combination fabrics. 

Numerous penetrating agents and leveling agents which 
have been brought out recently were on display, as well 
as a variety of new delustering compounds for both silk 
and rayon. There were also demonstrated many finishing 
compounds developed for special applications, such as a 
product intended to increase the strength of silk and 
eliminate chafe marks in silk hosiery. 


Inspecting and Testing Equipment 


Several new devices for inspecting and testing raw silk, 
varn and fabrics were shown. An inspecting machine 
featured by one exhibitor is an electrically operated, 
expanding inspection machine. In operating this device 
the operator needs only to draw the stocking on the form 
and remove it. After the stocking has been placed on the 
form, the energy required to expand the various parts of 
the stocking 1s supplied bv an electric motor. .\ foot 
pedal controls the various requirements, such as starting, 
stopping ,and removing pressure when a defect appears. 

Equipment for determining the vards per pound of 
thrown silk, known as the vardage test, was demon- 
strated. With this equipment, the silk is run over an 
aluminum wheel, mounted on ball bearings and fitted with 
a direct-reading yardage counter; about three pounds of 
thrown silk is measured in determining the yards per 
pound, and the entire sample tested is returned without 
loss to the customer. Several types of automatic counting 
devices of latest design, including a full-fashioned hosiery 
machine counter, a trip-total counter, and a predetermin- 
ing counter were exhibited. The later device can be set 
to any desired number within its capacity and will, when 
that number is reached, make or break contact in an 
electric contactor which is part of the counter, the elec- 
trical circuit may be used to light a lamp, ring a bell, or 
stop the machine on which the counter is installed. 

Other testing equipment included tensile strength and 
abrasion testers for knitted materials, a micrometer for 
knit goods, a precision twist counter, and microscopes 
for laboratory and shop inspection use. The miscroscope 
for shop-inspection use is a small portable and rugged 
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View at right of center at Knitting Arts Exhibition 


instrument adapted for the machine bench or inspection 
table. It is particularly well suited for pointing out 
minute details of construction and finish which cannot be 
seen well with the naked eye. A textile laboratory micro- 
scope especially developed as a basic instrument for tex- 
tile work proved of particular interest. This instrument 
is sufficiently complete to handle average textile labora- 
tory problems conveniently and quickly; and as the scope 
yf the work increases, the design of the instrument will 
permit the addition of accessories to meet the new prob- 
lems encountered. Other interesting laboratory equip- 
ment included the wide-field tube, which is a link between 
the hand magnifier and the standard mircoscope ; micro- 
tomes for cutting cross-sections; projection instruments 
for fabric inspection; a hydrogen-ion colorimeter; and 
cameras for use in photomicrographic work. 


Humidifving Equipment 


Developments shown in humidifying and air-condition- 
ing equipment included the latest tvpe of humidifiers and 
humidifier controls. With one of these recently developed 
control units, it is stated that the humidity can be main- 
tained within 15 degrees of the point desired. Features 
of this device are that it requires no cleaning and the 
adjustment cannot be changed except by the use of a key. 
\ special high-duty humidifier head, which is equipped 
with a special hood and which requires no cleaning, was 
one of the interesting pieces of humidifying equipment 
displaved. 

Interest was shown in a small-sized central-station air- 
conditioning system incorporating several novel features, 
and complete with sprays, fans, ducts, diffuser outlets. 
air dampers, and automatic temperature and humidity 
controls. This unit, which is under full automatic con- 
trol, 1s of the type installed in full-fashioned hosiery 
plants 

General Mill Equipment 


I-lectrical equipment on exhibition included not only a 
number of motors applicable to the textile industry, but 
accessories, such as automatic time switches for closing 
and opening electric circuits at short predetermined inter- 
vals, remote-control magnetic starters for constant and 
adjustable-speed motors, a motor-starting switch with 
re-scttable automatic overload protection, a float switch 
with mercury-tube contacts, and a magnetic reversing 
switch for small motors. A new hanger of improved 
design for lighting fixtures, and mercury vapor reading 
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lamps for home or office use were innovations in 
lighting equipment. 

A water-softening unit which attracted atten- 
tion was a zeolite softener of small-size designe 
particularly for installation in small mills or for 
special applications in larger plants. It was be- 
lieved that this unit would be of particular value 
in full-fashioned hosiery mills where soft water 
is necessary in preparing the emulsion used for 
lubricating the yarn. Interest was shown like- 
wise, in a miniature filtration and softening plant 
in operation, showing the sedimentation basin, 
gravity filter, and up-flow softener. 

One exhibitor emphasized the newer uses of 
corrosion-resisting metals in the construction of 
silk-soaking tubs, topping tables, and moistening 
equipment, and also showed samples of seamless 
Monel metal tubing which was exhibited for the 
first time. Two companies featured recently 
developed bearing metals of the self-lubricating 
type adapted for textile machinery use. 

For lubrication of knitting machines there was shown a 
stainless lubricant which was developed to meet the 
requirements set forth by the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, in cooperation 
with the U. S. Bureau of Standards. Several booths 
were devoted to showings of new styles in printing, litho- 
graphing, labeling, and packaging hosiery and knit goods. 


Yarns and Fabrics 


Of especial interest among the newer yarns and fabrics 
was the display of 300s combed Sea Island yarn, which 
is said to be the finest cotton yarn ever spun in America. 
Another domestic varn received with interest was the new 
baby-kid angora yarn. 

There was on view also a new yarn intended for use in 
place of silk for the inside of full-fashioned, picot-edged 
hosiery, and yarns made from spun-rubber threads and 
covered with cotton, rayon, and silk. 

Large gatherings attended the style shows staged by a 
manufacturer of cuprammonium yarn, showing particu- 
larly the use of this yarn in knitted garments, and a 
fashion exhibit illustrating the adaptation of Durene 
varns to a wide variety of costumes. 

An exhibit attracting considerable attention was that 
showing the finished effect produced in silk stockings by 
the use of yarns with different twists. Other new fabrics 
included two exclusive numbers for underwear, three 
novelties for outerwear, several types of elastic webbing, 
and a nearly invisible shoulder ribbon for lingerie manu- 
facturers. Manufacturers of rayon and other synthetic 
fibers displayed knitting yarns of regular and subdued 
luster, and knitted fabrics and garments of many types. 


Wife of C. I. Campbell Dies 


An element of sadness entered the final preparations 
for the Knitting Arts Exhibition, held this week in 
Philadelphia, when it was learned early Monday morn- 
ing that Mrs. Chester I. Campbell, wife of the general 
manager of the exhibition, had died suddenly the previ- 
ous night. Mrs. Campbell was visiting her daughter, 
Mrs. Joseph White, in Washington. Her husband had 
left her to return to Philadelphia a few hours before, 
believing her to be in good health. Mr. Campbell, 
through his long association with the Boston and Phila- 
delphia textile shows, has gained many friends in the 
industry and much sympathy was extended to him by 
textile men. 
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Hosiery 
Association 
May Merge 
with Underwear 


| Manufacturers 


HE annual convention of the National 
\ssociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, held Thursday in the 
lecture hall of the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, was one of the most significant 
history of that organization. It marked 
the resignation of John Nash McCullaugh, 
as managing director, after a decade of serv- 
ice with the association; the retirement of 
John Wyckoff Mettler, who was declared by 
the directors to be “the outstanding president 
27 years of the associations existence” ; 
the clection of William Meyer, president of 
\pex Hosiery Co., as Mr. Mettler’s successor ; 
ind. last but not least, it marked the promul- 
ation of a movement for the possible merger 
1 the association with the Association 
‘nderwear Manufacturers of America. 

\« successor to Mr. McCullaugh has been 
chosen as yet, and some weeks may elapse before the post 
is filled. A meeting of the board of directors of the 
issoclation was held Monday at the Manufacturers Club, 
Philadelphia, at which the president appointed a com- 
inittce to select a new managing director. The committee 
tollows: Garnett Andrews, of Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Chatt innooga, Tenn., chairman; S. B. Bausher, Infants’ 
Sox. Ine., Reading, Pa., Geo. F. Dickson, Minneapolis 
Knitting Works, Ernest Blood, John Blood & Son, and 
the now president. During discussion incident to the fill- 
ingot Mr. MeCullaugh’s post, it was mentioned that 55 
applications for the position have been received. The 


D - and constitution of the association provide that 
the ¥ committee will examine the applications decide 
por. candidate and then submit the name of its choice 


ecial meeting of the entire board of directors. 
‘he dividual must be elected by the directors and all 
at a meeting. It is understood that no individual 
ts were considered as such at the meeting on 


‘) \iew of the many applications received, and the 
Mpo cance of the position, it is expected that the task 
Ol section will take some time. To provide for admin- 
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istration of the association affairs meanwhile, the direc- 
tors voted that Louis R. Keeffe, who has been assistant 
to Mr. McCullaugh for six years, be placed in charge of 
association activities with the title of assistant secretary, 
pro tem. 

The proposal of amalgamating the associations repre- 
senting the hosiery and underwear industries, excited 
wide interest. The directors of the hosiery association 
adopted a resolution which stated that the officers and 
directors “would welcome a discussion with the officers 
and directors of the Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers of America to consider the possible benefits 
of amalgamation of the two organizations.” This ques- 
tion has long been considered by individuals in both 
bodies and many leading manufacturers of knit goods 
are understood to favor the merger idea. 

The directors’ meeting was the largest ever held by 
the association, every member of the board, except one 
being present. 

The features of the convention on Thursday were: 
election of directors, who in turn elected new officers, 
the annual address by John 
Wyckoff Mettler as presi- 
dent; an address by Paul 
I. Loeb, women’s hosiery 
buyer for R. H. Macy & 
Co., Inc.; and the formal 
announcement of Mr. Mc- 
Cullaugh’s withdrawal. As 
is known, Mr. MceCul- 
laugh becomes general 
manager of the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa., May 1. 

The convention elected 
new directors and officers. 
The board of directors 
comprises Grover C. Good, 
reelected for two-year 
term; John H. Brine, re- 
elected for one year to 
complete two-year term; 
and following new direc- 


William Meyer, elected president tors: George FE. Rutledge. 


vice-president, Munsing- 
wear Corp.; J. Lee Bausher, president, Infants’ Sox. 
Inc., and J. N. MeCullaugh, who succeed W. Park Moore 
of Hancock Knitting Mills; R. W. Sulloway, Sulloway 
Mills, and R. C. Aycock. 

Officers for ensuing year are: William Meyer. presi- 
dent, succeeding J. W. Mettler; George F. Dickson, 
reelected first vice-president, R. C. Aycock, second vice- 
president and Ernest Blood, reelected treasurer. 

Mr. Mettler’s address was a strong plea for a closer 
tally between production and sales. His keynote recom- 
mendations to the industry were: keep finished stocks 
at the minimum, and keep production under control at 
all times. He praised the trend toward curtailment, 
adding that “firms will make more money selling less 
merchandise if they follow the policy of selling at profit 
rather than selling at any cost.” He said he expected 
the textile groups to be the first to recover from the 
current industrial depression. His address concluded 
with an expression of appreciation to Mr. McCullaugh 
for his work with the association and an offer of good 
wishes to the Berkshire executive in his new post. 

Mr. Loeb made an aggressive summary of the women’s 
hosiery situation, from the retailer’s viewpoint ; he urged 
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more specialization among manufacturers, both as re- 
gards their lines of hosiery and also as regards their 
methods of distribution. His comments were surpris- 
ingly frank and caustic, particularly when he recom- 
mended that the manufacturers pay more attention to the 
selection of personnel. 

The hosiery convention closed with a luncheon at 
the Commercial Museum. 


HE importance of re- 
ceiving cooperation 
from members in_ the 


Mr. Mettler’s 
gathering of trade statistics. 


\ aledictory Urgesina the need for intelligent 
use of such data in tallying 
production with sales, was 
accented by John Wyckoff 
Mettler, president of the 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers, in his annual address at the association 
convention at Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, Thursday. 

A condensation of Mr. Mettler’s 
address follows: 


Cooperation 


Permit me to again remind you that 
there are engaged in the hosiery and 
underwear industry of the United States 
about 1,000 plants, employing more than 
160,000 wage earners, producing a 
product of the value of more than a half 
a billion dollars per year. Approxi- 
mately 750 of these plants are manu 
facturers of hosiery and 250 of under 
wear. It is estimated that more than 
80% of the total industry, according to 
output, is represented by membership in 
this National Association, which is 
gradually becoming a powerful instru- 
ment for the advancement of the gen- 
eral interests of the entire industry. 

The association in the vear cf 1930 
had the largest net income of any year 
in its 27 years of existence. During the 
vear, there were placed in the hands of 
the association, unqualifiedly and with 
out restriction, $6,612,000 worth of as 
sets for liquidation, and, in addition, 
during 1930 the association took hold of 
a definite proposition in which our 
members were involved for $1.000.000 
and, by proper merchandising and mar 
keting, its members received 100% in 
liquidation. Mr. MecCullaugh personally supervised the col 
lections, arbitrations and bankruptey matters and has always 
handled these with exceptional ability and rare success. 

During the year, various conferences were held between 
special groups of manufacturers in the industry. Notable 
among these was the conference of full-fashioned manufac 
turers, which resulted in 117 mills, to date, having detinitely 
subscribed to the policy of manufacturing against orders 
only, beyond minimum stock requirements, in belief that this 
policy will do more than any other one thing to place the 
industry in the strongest position in the shortest  possibl: 
time. 

At this point | would like to put before you some general 
information on trade associations, the purposes for which 
they exist, and what is to be expected from them. ( Mr. 
Mettler quoted extensively from the book “Trade Associa 
tions” by Dr. Joseph Henry Foth. Dr. Foth emphasizes his 
opinion that probably the greatest service associations can 
perform for their members is the compilation, interpretation 
and distribution to members of the accurate and timely sta 
tistics on the fundamentals of their business. ) 

[ have cited these many references at the cost of consider 
able repetition in effort to convince many who still entertain 
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lingering doubt as to the necessity of furnishing operating 
statistics in this association, and to show how many different 
industries have come to one and the same conclusion, that 
intelligent control and regulation of production go hand-in- 
hand with the mutual interchange of such intimate informa- 
tion. 

here are two ways to accomplish balance between pro- 
duction and consumption, or supply and demand: (1) by 
voluntarily submitting to compulsory control; (2) voluntary 
assumption of individual responsibility by substantially every 
member of the industry. This latter type of self-government 
appears to be the most feasible for our use. Under such a 
plan, data would be collected on orders, stocks, production, 
sales, market capacity and market conditions, and _ intelli- 
gently interpreted for the benefit of the contributing meim- 
bers. Operating capacity should be carefully planned so 
that steady operation throughout the year can be accom- 
plished as nearly as may be for the benefit of steady employ- 
ment of operatives. The General Motors plan should be 
carefully considered, which calls for factory capacity less 
than demand during peak months, as in no other way can 
uniform steady employment be conducted throughout the 
year and the savings and advantages of such a plan effected, 

While it is desirable that radical 
changes in production schedules should 
he eliminated as far as possible, it is 
nevertheless of fundamental importance 
to keep finished stocks down to the mini- 
mum and, instead of attempting to lay 
down a hard and fast production pro- 
gram a year ahead and then to stick to 
it regardless of the demand, the policy 
should be followed of keeping production 
at all times under control and in correct 
and accurate alignment with the demand 
and movement of goods. 

It appears to be preferable to receive 
statistics of the industry either upon a 
monthly or semi-monthly basis, even 
upon a weekly basis, if possible. Sta- 
tistics based upon an annual or semi- 
annual basis are obsolete and_ useless 
excepting in times of unusually steady 
demand. 

In slack periods it appears desirable 
to preserve the organization of trained 
personnel by reducing the hours ot 
work per man rather than by reducing 
the number cf employees. 

Quick action is the essence of any 
practical plan. Failure to readjust 


John Nash McCullaugh quickly production schedules to the 


sharp drop in purchasing power which 
took place in the fall of 1929 is largely 
responsible for the heavy losses which 
resulted to the industry from piling up 
of excess stocks of finished goods, which resulted in breaking 
down the market prices to a level well below actual cost of 
production. 

Sales quotas have lost their former lure—‘Sales at profit” 
will gradually take the place of “Sales at any cost’”’ and many 
firms will be able to make more money by selling Jess mer- 
chandise. 

In times of distress, manufacturers grasp about at straws 
and often form local or smaller organizations of some sub- 
division of the industry in the hope of getting closer together, 
only to find that, the wider the scope and the greater the 
coverage, the more efficient the organization, the better its 
personnel and the more complete its information and facili- 
ties to handle the problems arising. 

Make use of the best agencies at your command. Look 
hack over the advice the National Association of Hosiery & 
Underwear Manufacturers has been handing out to its mem- 
hers for vears and see for yourself that you wouldn't have 
gone wrong in following it. 

\nd now upon conclusion of my third and last term as 
president of your association, I want to thank you all tor 
the complete support and cooperation you have given to exch 
and all of us who have tried to carry forward the many 
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helpful accomplishments of this organization. Each year 
sees a larger and larger percentage of the output of the 
country within its membership and more and more of its 
members taking an active interest in its work and depending 
upon its facilities. This is largely due to the type of men 
who have been willing to accept responsibility in its man- 
agement. Outstanding among all of these, is your managing 
director, John Nash McCullaugh, and his first assistant, 
L. R. Keeffe. 

After such a splendid record of service, surely no member 
of this organization should stand in the way of Mr. McCul- 
laugh’s advance to a higher post in the industry, and so your 
Directors have granted his request to be relieved in order 
that he may become general manager of the largest full- 
fashioned hosiery plant in the world—The Berkshire Knit- 
tine Mills of Reading, Pennsylvania. 


HE total income of the 

National Association of 
Hosiery & Underwear 
Manufacturers for the fiscal 
year ending Dec. 31, 1930, 
was $68,075.38, as com- 
pared with $66,681.54 for 
the year 1929; an increase 
of $1,393.84. 

The cost of operation of the association office, research 
department, credit, collection and arbitration divisions 
was $63,186.90, as compared with $61,108.86 in the year 
1929, showing an increase in operat- 
ing expenses of $2,077.24. 

Ihe actual difference between 
the total income and the total ex- 
penses for the year 1930, shows an 
excess of receipts over expenditures 

f $4,888.48, as compared with 
$5,572.88 for the year 1929. The 
association had on hand Dec. 31, 1930, 
$61,028.83 as compared with $56,- 
140.35 at the end of 1929. 

The amount on hand is made up as 
LOLLOWS $ 


Cash in Bank $15,649.45 
S. Liberty Bonds and 
reasury Certificates 
High Grade Marketable 
Railroad Bonds 


Report of 
Treasurer by 


Ernest Blood 


{ 


30,321.88 


15,057.50 
$61,028.83 


Your attention is called to the in- 





HE need for specializa- 
tion in the hosiery in- 
dustry, both as_ regards 
manufacture and distribu- 


Paul I. Loeb 
tion was emphasized by 
Urges Benefit Paul I. Loeb, women's 


hosiery buyer for R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York, in 
his address. 

He said in part: 


of Specialization 


Specialization is a topic of special importance to the 
medium sized and smaller mill. Experience has taught the 
retailer that to be successful he must specialize in one way 
or another. Broadest among these classifications is the 
specialization relative to consumer class. The retailer of 
today is not firing a broadside of appeal to all classes of 
consumers, but has decided pretty accurately the type of 
trade to which he wishes to cater, and then has intensively 
attempted to develop this specialized field. 

This same specialization is true of hosiery manufacturing. 
To reduce it to the ridiculous—a manufacturer of fine in- 
grains would never dream of seeking additional business by 
making a heavy weight low gauge dip number. Yet how 
many of the smaller mills have I visited on inspection trips. 
where I have found the same mill attempting to manu- 
facture a low gauge “price” article while at the same time 
wrestling with the intricate problems of manufacturing a 
very fine grade on a much finer gauge? One of two things 
usually results. Either the cost of the low end number is 
so excessive as to make it unmarketable at a profit, or 
the finer article is badly made, through 
the influence of manufacturing meth- 
ods adaptable only to the cheaper 
number. In either case another or- 
phan usually sadly tells its story 
in some sample room. Now let us not 
carry such a measure to an extreme. 
I do not mean that every mill must spe- 
cialize in only one gauge or one number, 
but most certainly in the medium size 
or smaller mill the articles manufactured 
should be closely related in gauge, 
weight, and manufacturing methods. 

A second phase of specialization which 
[ consider important to you is special 
ization in the making of hosiery. This 
sounds redundant, but by the terms mak- 
ing of hosiery I mean just that—making 
hosiery—and not gambling in the: silk 
market. The successful retailer has 
long ago learned to keep his nose pretty 
close to the grindstone and to look for 





crease in expenditures for 1930 for his yearly profit from actual distribu 
the benefit of members. which tive operations and not from the rise 
ee 200779 ao . and fall in the value of his com 
oe to $2,077.24. As the in- = s ae modity stocks. In contrast to this 
come of the association increases, the Ernest Blood, Treasurer [ find the average hosiery manufacturer 


budget of expenses for the benefit of 
members is increased. This increase is not represented 


by salary advances, as no one connected with the organi- 
zation, other than the research laboratory, has been in 
receijt of any increased remuneration in the last three 


ng the year, the association handled the greatest 
amount involved in arbitration that it has since the in- 
| of this division of the association work. 

the association handled through the service of its 
colleci'on department over $3,000,000.00 in claims during 


‘redit department of the association received in 
uble the number of inquiries of the previous year, 
‘otal ‘nquiries being 70,000. 

‘h< credit department also published its “Seventh 
ec Rating Jobbers Book.” 


inclined to take excessive risks in the 
silk market on the gambler’s ever present hope of “beating 
the game.” If you must gamble there is no one to stop you, 
but at least frankly call it gambling, and don’t debit your 
manufacturing business with the losses you may take through 
your excessively speculative ventures in your raw material 
market. 

There is, too, a third phase to specialization, and that is 
specialization of distributive channels. There has been over 
the course of the last several years a definite trend towards 
the intermingling of the various distributive methods. 
Originally most hosiery mills sold their production to the 
wholesaler or jobber, leaving to him the work of redistribu- 
tion to the retailer. Changing conditions have recently 
brought a decided trend toward the selling of the retailer 
directly, and too many mills have taken this step with only 
superficial thought and study of the new and different 
function which they have thereby assumed, and the resultant 


changes in manufacturing and merchandising methods 
necessary. 
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but | do desire to bring up two po.nts of po:icy which from 
the retailer’s angle | consider of importance. 

The first is that you cannot sell the jobber, the large 
retailer, and the small retailer at the same price. It is 
uneconomic to do so and all that will happen is that you will 
lose the larger and more profitable customers to a wiser 
competitor, while retaining the smaller and more costly ones 
to handle. You must make a choice of one of four stens: 
(1) selling the jobber only; (2) selling the jobber and 
large retailer only; (3) selling all classes of retailers only, 
and not selling the jobber; or (4) 
selling all three, but arranging a price 
differential not. only to protect your 
larger outlets, hut also to cover your- 
selves on the increased cost corollary 
to doing business with the smaller 
purchaser. 

Secondly, you must make a definite 
stand and outline your selling policy 
on the question of selling competing 
retailers in the same city or selling 
area. It is not for me to discuss this 
question here, but you must certainly 
give it due consideration and study, 
reach your decision, and then abide 
by it. 

Now let us return to our major topic 
of specialization and take up its fourth 
phase, and a very important one. If 
you are going to sell the retailer, you 
must specialize in taking care of his 
particular needs. 

There are many ways in which the 
needs of the retailer differ from those 
of the jobber. For instance one of the 


functional requisites of the jobber is Paul I. Loeb, hosiery buyer 


for R. H. Macy & Co. 


adaptability to the organization meth- 
ods of his customers. 

As an illustration allow me to take the trivial detail 
of billing. One of the department store’s major organ- 
ization problems is to evolve an orderly system for the 
handling of thousands of items; in order to have an even 
flow of merchandise, this system must run smoothly and the 
vendor must conform to such details, as invoicing correctly, 
etc. Yet I find a most thoughtless resistance on your parts 
to the furnishing of these small services. 

The second and an all important functional requisite of 
the jobber is regularity and dependability of deliveries. A 
difference of a day or so in making delivery to a jobber 
may be tolerated. On the other hand, the retailer of today 
is working on so close a merchandise stock that failure of 
his source to deliver on an agreed and specified date 
inevitably means lost sales. For this to happen on a rare 
occasion is exasperating. For it to happen continuously is 
ruinous, and the retail buyer will soon seek new sources 
where greater dependability can be secured. 

This means that vou, the manufacturers must either regear 








you. organization to operate smoothly on a_ still more 
seasonal and intermittent manufacturing program, or by 
more careful merchandising methods secure a_ greater 
cushioning action from your own finished stocks. It means 


both preplanning of sales and organization of better s:ock 
control methods, and the doing of each needs most careful 
study and diligent research. 

I am also astonished at the utter lack of a systemiatic 
attempt on your parts to school your major executives 
toward the 


attainment of better and improved met}iods 
of merchandising, or manage: ent, 
of production, and cf control, and 
for the analysis of innumerable other 
questions on which the alert 
ness man of today finds it his im- 
perative duty to inform himself, «nd, 
through the quality of his leadership, 
imbued his subordinates. How many 
in your own organization have during 
the last vear more than superficially 
dene any research study on dyes and 
dyeing methods? On throwing prob- 
lems? On inspection methods? How 
many of you have improved your cost 
accounting systems? Your inventory 
control methods? How many of you 
have taken absolutely full advantage 
of this, vour own manufacturers as- 
sociation? Or how many of you have 
taken advantage of data from other 
trade associations, such as the Silk 
Association of America, the Whole- 
sale Drygoods Institute, or the Ameri 
can Management Association? How 
many hosiery mill executives during 
this period of economic readjustment 
have read a single authoritative book 
on wage scales? On labor unionism’? 
On personnel problems? How many of your sales managers 
follow the Federal Reserve figures on retail hosiery sa’es 1 
the United States by districts? 

How many of you thoroughly analyze the Department oi 
Commerce statistics on current hosiery production anc in- 
ventories ? 

Who of you have seriously studied the possibilities ot 
export trade? 

One could keep on indefinitely enumerating more and mort 
outcropping possibilities for individual improvement, yet, | 
have found in my visits to a great many of your mills neo 
individual effort to analyze more than superficially either 
individual mill problems or general problems relating to the 
industry and to find the methods and paths which lead out 
of the rut into which the hosiery business has gravitated 
through the very quality of its own inertia and_ super- 
ficialitvy of thought. 

In closing, therefore, let me urge a more intense exercis 
and a better directed utilization of vour possibilities. 


busi- 


S. F. Rubin Heads Full-Fashioned Group 


S EK. SUMMERFIELD, president of Gotham Silk 
« Hosiery Co., declined reelection to the presidency 
of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica at the association’s annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
Tuesday. Mr. Summerfield has served as president for 
two terms. 

S. F. Rubin, of Merit Hosiery Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
was elected to succeed Mr. Summerfield. Malcolm G. 
Van Arsdel, of Van Raalte Co., was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Joseph Haines, Jr., of Haines Hosiery Mills. 


Philadelphia, was reelected secretary and executive 
secretary. 
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On the board of directors are S. E. Summertield: 
Benjamin Jacobs, Minisac Mills, Philadelphia; [eon 
Klein, Lehigh Silk Hosiery Co.: Leo Propper, Propper- 
McCallum Hosiery Co.; W. Park Moore, Hancock 
Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, and George Lang, Co-Fd 


Knitting Mills, Philadelphia. 

Following the election of officers, the directors went 
into executive session for a discussion of matters per- 
taining to policy and relationship with the America® 
Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, wit! 
which the manufacturers’ body maintains contractura’ 
relations. 
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()uterwear 
Association 


Curtails Expenditures 
Pending 
Trade Pick-up 


UESTIONS of financial policy re- 

ceived the major attention at the thir- 

teenth annual convention of the 
National Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation, which was held Tuesday at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. The 
resignations of member firms, incident to the 
business depression, have reduced the associa- 
tion’s income to the point where some curtail- 
ment of activity has been made necessary. 

\ll the key speeches, both at the convention 
itself and at the annual dinner which was held 
at the same hotel in the evening, stressed the 
importance of the continuance of the association. Daniel 
Kkheinauer, president of the organization, Ellery Bb. 
Gordon, executive secretary, and Dr. Julius Klein, guest 
speaker at the dinner, all pointed out the vital position 
that the association holds in the outerwear industry. 

(he report of the finance committee, submitted to 
the convention by Dan Starr, as chairman, was th 
paramount event of the day, eclipsing in significance even 
the election of officers. Following his report, Mr. Starr 
resented a supplementary report, providing for appro~i- 
ately 334% curtailment in expenditures, pending the 
improvement of business conditions. After much dis 
ion both the report and the recommendations wre 
approved ; the Cleveland delegates, however, did not vot 


on the suggested curtailment; they said they would 
withhold action until they had conferred with the home 
group. The curtailment program calls for proportionat~ 
reduction in activities; this was generally felt to be 1 
sound step, in view of business conditions, and the con- 

m as a whole was confident that, once the depres- 
si’ has passed, the association will be able to expand 


t full scope in catering to the needs of the industry, 
sections of the country. 
niel Rheinauer, of the New York Knitting Mills, 
ws reelected president; Dan Starr, of Starr Knitting 
| treasurer, and Ellery B. Gordon, executive secre- 
Vice-presidents were also reelected, with the 
They are A. 


tion of L. C. Brine. who resigned. 





Daniel Rheinauer, 
re-elected president tect 
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Titelman, of Arr-Tee-Knitting Mills; A. J. Friedlander, 
M. Friedlander Knitting Co.: A. J. Farber, Friedman- 
Blau-Farber Co., and H. L. Whiting, Harold R. Lhowe 
continues as counsel. Mr. Brine’s office was not filled. 

The new directors are, by districts, as follows: Penn- 
sylvania, A. Titelman, Bernard Steuer and Ingram Berg- 
man; Western, D. F. Byrnes, H. D. Farrelly and H. M 
Levy; Pacific, James F. Briggs, L. Andrew Castle and 
H. L. Whiting; Cleveland, A. J. Farber, Sol Reinthal 
and O. W. Fishel; direct, A. Egerer, Arthur Lowenthal, 
D. McCallum, Morris D. London, Dan Rheinauer, Dan 
Starr, A. Paul Cohen, and John Stern; at large. William 
Portner. 

“The Rapid Evolution of Knitted Outerwear” was the 
theme of a symposium, to 
which the following contrib- 
uted addresses: John Sichel, 
on ‘“Men’s Wear”; L. A. 
Castle on “Bathing Suits,” 
and Dan Starr on “Women’s 
Sportswear.” D. F. Byrnes 
made a brief analysis of the 
outerwear apparel situation 
as a whole. 

\V. H. Rastall, chief of the 
Industrial Machinery Divi- 
sion, of the Department of 
Commerce, spoke at the asso- 
ciation luncheon. He em- 
phasized the need of scrap- 
ping obsolescent machinery, 
and remarked that, taking 
American industry as a 
whole, he believed that 50% 
of the machinery in the coun- 
try was obsolete and should 
be scrapped, in order to pro- 
American merchandise 

in foreign markets. 

Bernard Steuer, chairman, reported for the machinery 
committee; other reports were submitted by the tariff 
and legislation and trade practices committees. 


ORE complete use of 
their trade association 
and closer attention to both 
merchandise styling and 
production costs, was urged 
: by Daniel Rheinauer, presi- 
to Cost and Style dent of the New York 
‘ Knitting Mills, in his ad- 
dress as president of the 

National Knitted Outerwear Association. 

A condensed version of his address follows: 


Pres. Rheinauer 


Urges Attention 


The knitted outerwear industry as a whole is in a better 
condition than any other of the textile lines. It is highly 
probable that if corrected statistics were procurable for the 
last nine months, we would find produced more dozens than 
the same period last year or even in 1929. The association 
however finds itself in the reverse situation. We have lost 
quite a few members during the last nine months, some of 
whom have sold out their plants and gone out of business, 
and others whose short sighted policies cause them to look 
upon dues paid to the association as an item of expense and 
not an investment. 

We are constantly seeking new fields of business for the 
members of our association, and frequently putting our 
members in touch with sources of distribution. 

The association has in past years spent considerable money 
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in an effort to educate our manufacturers in the matter ot 
cost accounting and distribution of overhead. We have gone 
to expense to show our members the necessity of taking into 
consideration in their overhead the cost of obsolescence in 
machinery. We have standarized the color card. We 
furnish periodically information on business conditions and 
probabilities. We have created a medium for selling used 
machinery and obtaining equipment wanted. 

Our committee on trade practices is working with the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the machinery committee 
has worked with the machine manufacturers to develop 
trade-in values for absolescent machinery. 

These activities mean nothing if the manufacturers in the 
industry do not avail themselves of the facilities the associa- 
tion offers. The association needs support, and it is only 
proper that those who benefit should come forward. 

Wool prices are down and outdoor sports are up; be- 
tween the two, there is every reason to look forward to an 
ever-increasing demand for knitted outerwear. 

But we must go forward with caution. When buying new 
machinery, insist on a trade-in of an old machine, and make 
it a condition that the old machine be destroyed. 


AXIMUM _ attention 
i and co-operation by 
every member of the Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear 
Association, was urged by 
Ellery B. Gordon, execu- 
tive secretary, who warned 
the manufacturers that the 
convention marked “a crisis 


Report of 
Secretary 


E. B. Gordon 


in the affairs of the association.” 
Mr. Gordon’s annual report reads in parts as follows: 


This meeting marks a crisis in the affairs of this associa- 
tion, brought on by the serious conditions through which 
we are passing and lack of co-operation 
on the part of those vitally interested. 
The industry’s dollar volume of produc- 
tion during the last year has suffered 
a shrinkage of 20 to 30%. Some sub- 
stantial companies have lost even 40% 
as compared with 1929 sales. Some, on 
the other hand, have increased their 
volume of business. 

In spite of unfavorable conditions, we 
have continued our work and now have 
under way a program for overcoming 
our burden ot unprofitable machinery 
which requires great determination and 
full co-operation to follow through. 
With such a_ follow-through, success 
can be realized. The co-operation of 
the United States Department of Com 
merce has been invaluable in this work. 
\ substantial success in overcoming 
our machinery burden will more than 
repay each member for all the dues the 
association has cost him during its 
entire existence. 

We also have continuously before us 
the interest of our members in the 
matter of tariff protection. Realizing 
that the infants’ wear branch of knitted 
outerwear is suffering keenly from in- 
creasing imports, we have co-operated in every possible way 
to furnish facts to the Tariff Commission, that they may 
develop the true conditions and on the basis of these facts 
give increased protection to knitted infants’ wear. A decision 
that will be of vital importance to our entire industry is 
expected in the near future. 

The constantly shifting picture of governmental super- 
vision of trade practices and our problem of trade evils to 
be corrected is another justification in itself for the mainte- 
nance of a national organization. 

I am glad to say that an unusually large number of spe- 
cial services have been rendered individual members, on their 
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Ellery B. Gordon, 
Executive Secretary 
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request of the national office. In more than one case, such 
service saved the member fully the cost of his dues. _ 

We have also continued our participation in national 
affairs of vital interest and consequence, through co-operi- 
tion with the American Tariff League, United States Chani- 


ber of Commerce and other organizations. 

On matters of broad policy, the time has passed when an) 
leadership or any set of national officers can do your job for 
vou. The time has come to recognize that your national 
organization can be effective only to the degree that you 
members not only render prompt payment of dues, but also 
exercise individual initiative in backing to the limit all na- 
tional policies when once adopted. 


R. JULIUS KLEIN, 
: Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, was the chief 
speaker at the banquet of 
the National Knitted Outer- 
wear Association, at the 
senjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Tuesday evening, He 
warmly commended the 
outerwear industry for its efforts toward elimination of 
obsolescent machinery. He also emphasized the im- 
portance of the export market for this merchandise. 

His address in part follows: 


Dr. Klein Is 
Optimistic on 
Knit Outerwear 


Quite apart from charts, indexes and academic disserta- 
tions there is one unmistakably encouraging factor in today’s 
business situation—and that is the improved mental attitude 
of the average business man. His “panicky” psychology is 
gone and his nervous energy is now applied to clear headed 
application of solid realities in business improvement. 

This is certainly no time for recessions. All constructive 
and cooperative forces must be focused on the efforts to 
maintain and advance the movement now under way. Speci- 
fically there should be no diminution 
from associated or co-operative activi- 
ties in business. It is in times such as 
the’ present that the trade association 
can be most helpful. 

The knitted outerwear group is to be 
particularly commended for its fore- 
sight in appreciating accomplishments 
possible from cooperative self-examina 
tion and research. The _ realization 
that nearly half of the machinery in 
all of our American factories today 
is over ten years old and that pei 
haps the perils of obsolete equip 
ment in the knit goods industry are 
even more pressing, is a good omen. 
Your industry has resolutely attacked 
this problem; some studies have been 
completed and others are now under 
way intending to bring forth the per 
tinent facts relating to machinery obso 
lescence in this important textile field 
In themselves, however, facts and statis 
tics are merely so much paper and ink. [1 
is the use made of them and the applica 
tion of corrective measures that count. 

Probably our major business problem 
these days is not what we can make, but 
what we can sell, If the billions wasted 
from uneconomic and unnecessarily costly methods of dis- 
tribution could be salvaged even in a modest proportion it 
would be the largest single contribution to our recovery. 
Marketing research is of paramount importance. 

While perhaps export outlets for knitted outerwear are 
at present comparatively unimportant, yet there seems to 
be a real opportunity for the producer who is willing to 
apply himself to the task. Out of the total of $14,000,000 
worth of knit goods exported from the United States in 1930) 
less than $1,000,000 represented knit outerwear items. How 
ever, specialties for which American industry is noted, find a 
ready market abroad if properly exploited. 
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Durene Meeting 
in Philadelphia 


Stresses 


Style Appeal 


HE special Durene meeting 

held at the Commercial Mu- 

seum, Philadelphia, April 14, 
in connection with the Knitting Arts 
|:xhibition, brought to a focus the 
success which Durene materials have 
met and their bright future, as well 
as the details of the promotional 
and styling services which the 
Durene Association of America 1s 
carrying on in behalf of users of 
Durene yarns. A style show 
brought concrete evidence to the 
iudience of the fashion value which is being put into 
Durene materials in addition to value of inherent good 


1 


quality. 
I’. |.. Starr, director-treasurer, of the Durene Associa- 
tion in addressing the meeting outlined the notable prog- 


ress made by the Durene industry during the year, saying 
that the original objectives set up by the association over 
a ycar ago are now seen to be “thoroughly and practically 
attainable,’ as a result of “highly gratifying progress 
during the last 12 months.” He said in part: 


lhe Durene campaign has brought the first favorable 
public recognition ever accorded the mercerizing industry 
as a distinet textile group. Today quality mercerized yarns 
are ior the first time in the history of this industry known 


'y a quality identifying name. 
day the Durene industry stands alone in the textile 
ield in the way of giving merchandising, sales promotional 
and advertising aid to its customers, while maintaining an 
esta ished, quality standard in the production of its yarns. 
trade segments we have been serving since inception 
Durene Association as an actively functioning bureau 
ll acquainted with the fact that these activities include 
ndising with manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers ; 
and new uses; education work with retail outlets, 
‘onomics groups, industrial associations, and the like: 
vy in general; trade and consumer advertising and 
paration and distribution of educational literature. 
| manufacturers turn to Durene, they think in terms 
and better cotton merchandise, well-styled, quickly 
and not of the older versions which have palled 
e public. This, in turn, is serving as an effective 
to manufacturers already established in the field 
n merchandise. It encourages them to restyle their 
es, to accept our new fabric ideas and styling sug- 





E. L.. Starr, Director-Treasurer, 
Durene Association 
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gestions, as means of strengthening sales that are sagging. 

Our development of numerous newly styled underwear 
fabrics and outer apparel fabrics has put a surprising num- 
ber of manufacturers’ idle machines to work on a profitable 
basis which has been something more than ordinary achieve- 
ment in the year 1930. 

Of more than passing importance is the wide adaptability 
of the new Durene fabrics. One outerwear knitted fabric 
which we have promoted as a part of our general service 
is on the market at the present time in dresses and suits 
ranging from $10.50 wholesale to $225.00 retail. 

No discussion of what a national trade association has 
accomplished is complete without a glimpse into the future. 
| may savy at this time that in one way or another, we are 
working in 25 separate merchandising 
fields, including bathing suits, bed- 
spreads, blouses, both knitted and 
embroidered, braids, children’s ap- 
parel, foundation garments, curtains, 
knitted dresses, embroidery, new, 
freshly styled, newly appropriate fab- 
rics for underwear, fabrics for outer- 
wear among which will be striking 
and salable knitted constructions, laces, 
millinery, nets, pile fabrics, velveteens 
and velours, new knitted polo shirts, 
raincoats, sheets, shirtings, shoes. 
shower-bath curtains, sportswear in 
general, trimmings and _ upholsteries 
and draperies. 

Quality mercerized yarns bearing 
the identifying term of Durene are 
still and undoubtedly will continue to 
be primarily important in hosiery and 
underwear fields—in knitted construc- 
tions. The other outlets of usage 
which we will show you today are 
nevertheless worth your close atten- 
tion—for even the knitter whose in- 
terest is solely in underwear and 
hosiery will gain generously from the 
broadening usage of Durene yarns, 
from the growing public comprehension and appreciation 
for these yarns in a variety of uses, 


Miss Kathryn I. Day, fashion advisor to the Durene 
Association of America followed Mr. Starr on the 
Durene program. Ina special preliminary to the fashion 
promenade, she said: 


It is most encouraging to all of us who are interested in 
fine cottons to realize that this basic fiber has been accorded 
a fashion position of paramount importance in 1931 and that 
we can now predict without fear a continued role of import- 
ance in the fashion world for fine cottons. This is not just 
a “cotton year.” Cotton has found its fashion footing. 

With the possibility of selling fine cotton merchandise 
no longer an experiment, but an established fact, it is en- 
couraging, also, to know that many of the members of the 
knitting industry have actually profited well by availing 
themselves of the opportunity for service offered them by the 
Durene Association. 

During the life of the Durene Association, we have been 
successful in stimulating a good deal of interest on the part 
of manufacturers in making new types of Durene fabrics. 
We are fortunate in having a quality product as a basis 
from which to work, and this last year has brought forth a 
remarkable number of interesting developments decidedly 
attractive—wearable—out-pacing any mercerized merchan- 
dise heretofore known. 

We have encouraged manufacturers of Durene hosiery 
to direct their output along lines directly and effectively com- 
petitive with foreign lisles, with the result that already we 
have additional lines of this type for profitable exploitation. 
Some of this hosiery has already been marketed. It will 
only be a matter of time when every wearer of lisle socks 
or stockings will be completely won over to the merchandise 
produced in this country.” 
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Modern Methods 
of Stock 


Preparation 


Discussed by 
S. T. A. Carders 


MPORTANT problems encountered in the opening 

and preparation of raw stock, and in subsequent 

card room processes, were discussed in the spring 
meeting of the carders’ section of the Southern Textile 
Association, held in the Court House, Anderson, S. C., 
April 10. Approximately 125 members and_ visitors 
were present for the morning and afternoon sessions 
which were presided over by J. O. Corn, superintendent, 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., chairman of the carders’ 
section. 


Better Cotton Grading Aids Mill 


The advantages of thoroughly mixing cotton in the 
opener room were stressed. The number of bales 
necessary for a good mix varied according to the grade 
and condition of the raw cotton and also was said to 
depend to some extent upon the type and layout of 
opening and cleaning equipment. Some members stated 
that 20 or 30 years ago cotton was opened in a very 
unsystematic manner, with little effort to obtain a 
uniform mix, while others reported a very large number 
of bales, in one instance as many as 85 bales, opened at 
one time. 

In reply to the question whether it is necessary to 
have as large mix today as that of 15 or 20 years ago, 
W. W. Cobb, superintendent, Norris Cotton Mills Co., 
Cateechee, S. C., stated that more careful grading for 
character and staple in recent years had tended to make 
the large mix unnecessary. E. W. Edwards, superin- 
tendent, Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co., pointed out that with 
improved cleaning equipment now installed in almost 
every plant, mills are making cleaner yarn from cotton 
inferior to that used 20 years ago. 

Several members had experienced difficulty in opening 
high density cotton. J. F. Burgess, overseer carding, 
Belton (S. C.) Mills, followed the practice of removing 
bale ties some time in advance and then keeping the 
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cotton in a dry room for a while. This opened the stoct 
to some extent, but it still appeared rather “curly” al 


through the mill. P. A. Bolt, overseer carding, Gree: 
(S. C.) plant, Victor-Managhan Co., said that the best 
method of opening compressed cotton is to take a thir 
layer from each bale at a time, while another membe 
recommended the opening of high density cotton the da 
before it is fed into the openers. Compressed air wa 
said to aid in expanding bales of compressed cotton. 


Comment on One Process Picking 


Comment on one process picking indicated a mor 
general approval of this type of equipment than 
previous meetings of the carders’ section. M. D 
Sanders, overseer of carding, Oconee Mills Co., Westmn 
ster, S. C., agreed with several other members that on 
process pickers give excellent performance but stated 
that his mill had only one machine and, if it should fail 
to operate properly, of course the plant would be in 
extreme difficulty. The yard per yard weight of laps 
made on the single process machines was said to be much 
more even than those made by the three process system 

Four members present had changed over from three 
process picking to the one process without buying new 
machines. Others had purchased complete units of new 
single process equipment. T. N. Crocker, overseer 
carding, Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C., in answer to a 
question from the floor, stated that the greatest variation 
in finished drawing made from stock passing through 
one process pickers was found to be not over three 
grains, taking the lightest to heaviest weighings. Other 
answers indicated an average maximum variation in 
finished drawing of from two to three grains. 

P. F. Clarke, overseer carding, Ware Shoals (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co., in answer to another question, said that his 
new single process pickers could make a lap in about one 
minute and 50 seconds less time than the old machines 
which were replaced. Another member reported that 
his one process machine would run a lap in five minutes 
while his old machinery required ten minutes for the 
same lap. 

In discussing the question of artificial humidity in the 
picker room, the chairman called for a show of hands, 
and only three members reported having humidifying 
equipment in this department. Mr. Clarke stated that he 
had tried artificial humidification in his picker room, but 
did not find it very satisfactory and had it discontinued. 
He felt that better cleaning of the cotton was obtained 
without humidifiers which were, however, not automatt- 
cally controlled. 

Chairman Corn stated frankly that he would not 
operate a picker room without ample humidity automat- 
ically controlled. He considered 6.5% regain about 
proper for this department. W. R. Connelly, overseer 
carding, Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., felt that humidity 
is just as important in the picker room as anywhere else 
in the mill. He stated that where yarn numbers are 
regulated from the picker room one plant has not 
changed gears in four years and another has not changed 
crown gears on speeders in two years. 

Several members stated that they were using a regain 
indicator in weighing picker laps and that this method 
greatly reduces the frequency of gear changes necessary 
to keep even yarn numbers. C. E. Gaillard, overseer 
carding and spinning, Balfour (N. C.) Mills, said that 
he follows the regain indicator exactly and regulates 
yarn numbers on the drawing frames. He finds it neces- 
sary to change gears about twice a week on the average. 
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(hairman Corn felt that the question of keeping yarn 
numbers could not be left to any instrument or to an 
automatically controlled picker room. There is too much 
variation in the cotton. “I’ve kept numbers in the picker 
room,” he said, “and run as long as three years without 
changing a crown gear. Those variations will come 
hack as the stock passes through the mill.” 

|: G. Waits, overseer carding, The Newberry (5. C.) 
Cotton Mills, asked Mr. Corn if he ascertained the 
humidity in each bale of cotton by the bone dry weight 
method. The reply was: “No; that is the ideal, but | 
don’t think it is yet practical in the mill.” 

|’, L. Drake, overseer carding, Pacific Mills, Colum 
bia, S. C., stated that compensation for variation in the 
moisture content of cotton is made in the picker room 
and the fly frames are never changed on that account. 


On Oiling Raw Stock 


{he consensus of opinion on the subject of oiling raw 
stock was that it is beneficial, particularly on low grade 
cotton, if too much oil is not applied. There were 10 or 
12 members present who are oiling cotton at present. 
In every case it was agreed that working conditions in 
the card room are greatly improved when oil is applied 
to the stock. Mr. Gaillard stated that he found an appli- 
cation of 0.33% of oil on 1 inch cotton did not 
the card clothing, eliminated much. fly 
in the card room, and made it possible to lighten 
up one tooth on the drawing. It was said to 
have no effect upon breaking strength of the 

and neither was it easier or more difficult 
to draft. 

\V. O. McElrath, overseer carding, Apple- 
ton Co., Anderson, S. C., started out applying 
0.2 oil but raised the amount to 0.3% and 
obtained satisfactory results. It was found 
possible to lighten up one whole tooth on draft 
gears in slubbing. Robert Husky, overseer 
carding, Whitney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., stated that 
since the oiling of raw stock was introduced 
he had installed the system and discontinued it 
twice, but now has been oiling his cotton con- 
tinuously for three years. It has been much 
more satisfactory since a condenser was in- 
stalled in the opening room to remove dust from 
the cotton before oil is applied. There has been 
an elimination of much black oil that formerly 
got into the roving. 

Mr. Connelly reported that he had recently 
installed the system of oiling cotton but, al- 
though spinning runs well and the breaking 
strength has not been impaired, the cards are 
much harder to strip and the web is not as clean. His 
mills are anxious to overcome the difficulty and keep 
the system because of the improvement in working 
conditions in both the card room and spinning rooms. 
(he quantity of oil applied had been reduced to 0.1% 
but the trouble continued. Other members declared 
that it was necessary for each mill to determine its own 


affect 


yarl 


particular “happy medium” in the matter of quantity of 
ol to pply. ¢ 
Card Clothing Discussed 

_ Straght wire and metallic card clothing both received 
'avorale comment in the afternoon session which 
‘ollowod the luncheon in the Calhoun Hotel. Mr. Waits 
‘tated ‘hat straight wire running on coarse numbers was 
cardi 


21 lb. an hour per card. This type clothing was 
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stripped once a week. He stated that there has not been 
a bruise on any of the cylinders in two years of operation. 

Metallic clothing was reported in operation in three 
mills represented. Mr. Waits stated that this type 
clothing is stripped every 55 hours and that, after strip- 
ping, the sliver comes back to its normal weight much 
more quickly than in the case of knee wire clothing. 

The chairman called for a show of hands on frequency 
of stripping, and it was found that six members stripped 
more than two times daily, whereas about 15 members 
followed the practice of stripping cards only twice daily. 

The question was raised as to whether or not slow 
carding would increase the breaking strength of yarn. 
Mr. Sanders reported that an experiment in his mill 
proved that slow carding made no difference in this 
respect. .\nother member said that on 30s yarn, the 
doffer speed was reduced from 11 to 74 r.p.m., and it 
was found that 3ls yarn was spun from the slow carded 
sliver and that the breaking strength of this yarn was as 
high as that of the regular carded 30s. 

The cause of “blisters” on the card cylinder fillet, or 
small patches of wire raising up, was said to be due to 
improper clothing of the cylinder. This was the result 
of driving up the clothing with a hammer in putting it on 
instead of twisting it on properly. 

Members were getting 


good results with the 
continuous stripper. 
Three mills were re- 


ported as stripping cards 
once a week, the continu 
ous stripper doing the 
job the rest of the time. 
with a clean web coming 
from the card at all 
times. 

The correct speeds for 
metallic rolls on drawing 
were said to be about 260 
r.p.m. on 14 in. rolls and 
325 r.p.m. on 1¢ in. rolls. 
The majority of mem- 
bers present were rut 
ning drawing rolls at 
speeds of below 300 
r.p.m. 

Several members rec 
ommended the following 
practice in oiling fly 
frames: Oil bobbin gears 
twice a week; do not oil 
spindles but merely wipe 
the tops of spindles with oil waste. Others oil the 
holsters at the top. This prevents oil from getting on 
the roving, it was said. Chairman Corn declared that 
he had seen fly frames operated for eight years without 
oiling the bolsters, and they were in good condition at the 
end of that period. 

Cork rolls were found to be very satisfactory on 
slubbers and intermediates in one plant, and on roving 
frame front rolls in another. Mr. Sanders reported that 
cork rolls drafted better than leather covered rolls in 
making 2.00 to 5.50 hank roving. It was generally 
believed that extreme variation in print cloth numbers on 
one weighing should not exceed three numbers. 

C. H. Randolph, development engineer, Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., delivered an illus- 
trated talk on filleting cloth, during the luncheon period 


J. O. 


Corn, chairman, 
Carders’ Section, S.T.A. 
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Microanalysis 
of Yarns 


By Edward R. Schwarz 
SR, 2.74. 


Article XII—‘“Don’t Be Afraid 
of the Microscope” Series 


The textile manufacturer can gain knowledge 
of direct, practical value in his daily work 
from a microscopical examination of the 
yarn which he is spinning or utilizing in 
woven or knitted fabrics. In this article, 
Professor Schwarz describes the methods em- 
ployed in studying under the microscope the 
characteristics of yarn which influence its use 


in the fabrication of textiles. 


HE efficiency of the manufacturing operations for 
the combining of fibers into a workable yarn, 
depends in the last analysis upon the degree of 
satisfaction with which the yarn fulfills its purpose. 
Study of all the characteristics of the yarn will aid in 
no small measure in the construction subsequently of a 
good piece of cloth. Except for sewing thread and 
cordage, the yarns must be employed ultimately in a 
fabric, and the success or failure of this material can in 
many cases be traced directly to the quality of the yarns 
composing it. There is only one 
way to make visible the conditions 
actually existing in a yarn. ‘The 
intimate details of its structure must 
be so magnified and defined that 
there can be no doubt on_ the 
observer's part as to what really 
exists in the twisted strand. Not 
only from this standpoint is micro- 
analysis of value, but also because 
of the great assistance which it can 
render in the study of other physical 
properties, such as strength, stretch, 
corkscrew, or balance. 
More and more frequently yarns Fig, 1. 
are being made up of more than 


— , , : yarns under 
one kind ot fiber. V ool 1S being scope; a 
° ° . 7 9 Gy 
blended with an increasing numbet bers in 


of vegetable and synthetic filaments 1 
Rayon is being combined with other 
yarns for knitting and for weaving. 


surface 
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Appearance of 
the micro- 
wool and rayon 
two-ply 
conditions on 
various yarns. 
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All this makes evident the necessity for the frequent 
determination of the kinds of fiber employed alone or in 
conjunction with others. 

No single method is so simple, readily duplicat: ad, 
and positive as the ex xamination in longitudinal position 
and in cross-section of the yarns involved. Cotton and 
wool are easily and instantly identifiable and distinguish- 
able even without a cross-sectional view. Mercerized 
cotton can be distinguished from rayon without difficulty ; 
and much better judgment is possible in the cases of 
mixtures of camel’s hair and mohair, or alpaca and 
wool, for example, than can be formed from any other 
one observation or reaction. The appearance of various 
yarns is shown in Fig. 1. It is needless to elaborate 
further, since the work on microanalysis of fibers covers 
in detail much of the ground which would have to come 
into consideration. Suffice it to say, then, that the 
differentiation of fibers in yarns may be made as a 
routine part of other analyses without the necessity for 
additional or varied technique, and without waste of 
valuable time and effort. 


Twist in Yarn 


Twist is a vital characteristic of practically all yarns, 
and is important either because of its very presence or 
absence. Yet surprisingly little is really known by the 
average mill-man regarding the twist conditions exist- 
ing in an ordinary yarn; much less in a plied or cabled 
construction. The ordinary twist determination by means 
of some form of twist counter (so-called) is precise 
only for plied or cabled yarns. For single yarns, an 
accurate determination is almost out of the question by 
this means. Certainly no adequate idea of twist contrac- 
tion in this latter case is possible. For many scientific 
tests it would be of considerable importance to know the 
twist existing in successive short intervals so that its 
effect upon tensile strength, stretch, etc., might be directly 
measured. It is also of interest many times to know 
what the actual conditions of twist are in a plied yarn 
after its completion. Where left-hand twist is employed 
in the singles, and right-hand twist is employed in the 
ply, there will be less left-hand twist in the single when 
the plied yarn is complete than there was before. This 
fact may seriously interfere with the ultimate strength 
and stretch of the final product. It is true in some cases 
that the direction of twist in the single yarn may be 
reversed entirely, a condition which will seriously affect 


yarn ; 
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Fig. 2. 
cord. 


Fig. 3. 


the physical properties of the 
plied yarn. Another fact, 
strange as it may seem to the 
initiated, is that a plied yarn 
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Super-twist tire 


Scales and pro- 
tractor for twist measure- 
ments with camera lucida 


After method suggested by E. R. Schwarz.—M. I. T. 
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Conversion factors for other 


One division on this scale corresponds to a Camera Lucida projection objectives 
‘ inch) when used under: the following conditions 4MM-17.4 16MM-3.2 
45° Mirror angle 8MM-6.8 32MM-1.2 


120MM Extension bar 





or cabled yarn may actually oe ee hae Ree oats 30” anys 
grow shorter as it is untwisted. below microscope stage 
Super-twist tire cord is one 
: * | 2 3 5 6 7 3 9 0 
example (Fig. 2). Here the 0 7 
. . 9 
contraction is often as much as 
Sin. in 10 in. In other words, 9 " 
it takes only 94 in. of plied yarn ’ 
to make 10 in. of cord. This J 4 
sounds comparatively unimpor- 
tant; but when stated in terms T s Mm 
of yards, it 1s the same as say- 
ing that for every 10,000 yd. 6 ed ca . 
: ’ é ’ = —— a 
of cord, 9,500 yd. of plied yarn ] [LPL et et Ps 
will be required, or 500 yd. less. 5 Liebert tf 
— . |] Ln 4 
Determination of Twist PLE LT FT J 
here is a simple trigonomet- rE eh Abe aaeieis ema 
ric rel: : rhic + > > 
cal relation which gives the 3 Lf} tt tT TT | 
twist in a yarn when the yarn ml |/ {ft} +777 . 
diameter and the angle of twist TAI 
Cal > — ‘ 2 irr yT 
are known. Both of these items } | jy ed f oe 
} . . 4g 
can be measured microscopic- —T 2 : 
ally with ease, as will be de- ] ] . 
: | 
scribed. A necessary constant a oe ee ee 
which has been neglected or anal ~~. Se 
. . / 
omitted entirely by most writers é 
on the subject, can also be anim 
(etermined as a result of the microexamination of the It will be wise to emphasize the ° 
yarn cross-section and a geometrical analysis of the struc- foregoing statements lest the theo- Conversion Scale 


ture thus disclosed. The twist obtained for the single yarn 
which forms a portion of the ply will have to be cor- 
recte! to give the twist per inch before the ply twist 
was inserted. To do this, it will be necessary to deter- 
mine the change in length resulting from the twisting 
operation, This can be computed from the same data 
microscopically measured for the twist calculation. 


AY 


le I, “Possibilities of Microscope in Textile Industry,” 
April 1929; Article II, “Types of Microscope Applicable to 
Text Industry,” May 18; article IIl, ‘““Handling the Microscope 
With ciency and Understanding” June 22 and June 29; Article 


IV, thods of Illumination,” Aug. 17; Article V, “Useful Ac- 
ce ISquipment,” Sept. 21; Article VI, ‘‘Textile Micrometry,” 
D Article VII, ‘““Mounting Textile Specimens,’ Dec. 14 and 
a 1929; Article VIII, “Preparing Cross-Sections of Tex- 
Ma n. 18 and Feb. 15, 1930. Article IX, “Recording Data,” 


Oct 


‘ ind May 31; Article X, Photomicrographic Apparatus,” 
Ig ind Aug. 23; Article XI, ‘‘Photomicrographic Technique,” 
1930, Jan. 24 and Feb. 28, 1931. 
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retical and fundamental relation- 
ships which are described later be relied upon too blindly. 
They serve simply as the ground work upon which a 
satisfactory structure of practical microexamination of a 
quantitative sort may rest. Wherever it is possible, it 
is always advisable and sometimes essential to actually) 
measure and diagnose the conditions as they exist with- 
out too many assumptions of state or form. Here the 
microscope comes into its own in a double sense, since it 
not only makes it comparatively simple to measure the 
dimensions involved, but shows also the actual structure. 
Several methods are available for the measurement 
of twist through the microscope. In Art. VI, Oct. 26, 
1929, is outlined the procedure where a rotatable, 
graduated stage is provided on the microscope. (The 
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textile microscopes manufactured by Spencer Lens Co., 
and by Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. are equipped with 
this type of stage.) 

Where the ordinary square stage is provided, the use 
of a camera lucida (Art. V, Sept. 21, 1929) will give 
the desired results in simple fashion.. Here it is only 
necessary to sketch in the lines which indicate the yarn 
boundaries and helix angles, and then later to measure 
the desired dimensions with pro- 
tractor and scale. (The latter is 
supplied in convenient form by 
Spencer Lens Co.—Fig. 3) 

Still another device is obtainable 
for attachment to the draw-tube of 
the microscope (Fig. 4). This is less 
expensive than the several forms of 
goniometer eyepieces intended pri- 
marily for toolmaker’s microscopes 
and the like, and consists simply of 
a graduated scale forming a_peri- 
pheral support for a focusing mi- 
crometer ocular. The scale in the 
latter is specially prepared with a 
cross-hair, as well as the usual scale 
divisions. With a zero mark indi- 
cated on the rotatable ocular, it is possible to measure 
the diameters on the scale of the evepiece directly, and 
by rotation of the ocular to read the angles to the near- 
est degree—or with a vernier, to a fraction of one de- 
gree, which is ample for most work. ° 





Spencer Lens Co 


Fig. 4. 


meter ocular 


Gonio- 


Twist Measurement 


Phe technique of twist measurement of yarns may be 
made clear by a practical example. Suppose we are 
considering a three-ply cotton yarn. Mount it—prefer- 
ably without tension—in a device like the Bausch & Lomb 
fabric mount or in a specially built-up slide which can be 
made by the investigator. In the latter case a moderate 
tension can be applied if desired. Usually only sufficient 
tension to straighten the yarn is required. The whole 
may then be secured to the stage of the microscope with 
the usual spring clips. Rotate the stage until the vernier 
reads “zero.” Use a 32-mm. objective and a_ filar 
micrometer ocular (Art. VI: Figs. 4c and 4d; Oct. 26, 
1929), which has been calibrated against a stage microm- 
eter divided into thousandths of an inch. Light the yarn 
from above with a regular microilluminator (Art. IV; 
Figs. 3c’, 4f and 4g; Aug. 17, 1929) and allow a small 
amount of light to pass through the stage from the sub- 
stage mirror direct, the condenser having been removed. 
This arrangement will give adequate detail in the spec- 
imen, and at the same time allow the scale of the filar 
micrometer to be seen clearly throughout its full length. 
The light from below will materially assist in sharpening 
the outer yarn boundaries. 

Move the yarn to a convenient section for study, and 
bring the desired field to the center of the stage. The 
latter should have been centered carefully so that rota- 
tion will not shift the field. Centering of the spec- 
imen is facilitated if the movable hairline of the 
micrometer is set exactly on the middle of the scale- 
usually at point 5. Do not move the yarn again until 
all the readings have been made for this field. Rotate 
the filar micrometer—not the stage—until the movable 
cross-hair is as nearly parallel as possible to the majority 
of single fibers in the immediate field of view. Unless 
the yarn is very poorly spun, this will be easy. Do not 
again rotate the micrometer until the set of readings is 


complete To obtain the first angle, rotate the stage 
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and move the cross-hair in the micrometer until it js 
tangent to one edge of the plied yarn at three points 
It will now be closely parallel to the center line of the 
yarn. If necessary, the focus may be slightly shifted 
so that the boundary of the plied yarn is more clearly 
defined. The angle indicated on the stage is now read 
and recorded as angle A. The scale of the fila 
micrometer is also read and recorded. The cross-hair js 
then traversed to the opposite side of the plied yarn 
and again made tangent at three points. (Should 
slight rotation of the stage be necessary to accomplish 
this, it indicates that the yarn is changing rapidly in 
diameter and the average of the two angles thus obtained 
should be the final value of 4.) 

A second reading of the micrometer scale will then 
give, by subtraction, the diameter of the plied yarn. | 
will be found that if the Spencer textile microscope is 
used, with its drawtube pushed down as far as it will 
go, each division of the scale as numbered will be ver 
closely 0.01 in. The drum of the micrometer thus enables 
the investigator to read the scale to ten-thousandths of an 
inch directly. Now return the cross-hair to approximatel) 
the center of the field and simultaneously rotate the stag: 
until the cross-hair is 
parallel to the axis 
of a single yarn and 
tangent to one of its 
edges (Fig. 5), at 
the center of the 


PLIED YARN 
(CONSTRUCTION 


TABLE I. 


plied yarn. Record Po ae 
the new angle indi- Ply Ring Ringi If Core K 
cated on the stage as | | a... 0 1.00 
angle £, and read 3 : : : ; a 
the filar micrometer 4 4 0 Oo 0 0.59 
scale. ‘Traverse the 5 5 0 0 0 0.63 
cross-hair to the op- ; : : ; ' oc 
posite side of the 8 7 0 0 1 070 
single yarn, and by 9 8 0 0 t ez 
taking the ditference + ; : : ; a 
between this and the 12 10 0 0 > 0% 
preceding reading, 13, 10 0 0 3 0.76 
the diameter of the 14 II 0 0 3 0.78 
single yarn is_ se- +4 £ : : : 
cured. 17 12 0 0 5 0.79 
Angle A is of no i: : : : : 
value in the compu- 0 3=«1B 6 0 1 08! 
tation of twist as it 21 14 6 0 1 0.82 
stands, since it is the 22. «14 7 (0 He 
angle between the : A : ; O83 
fiber and the plied- 25 15 9 0 1 0.83 
yarn axis. Its de- 26 15 9 0 2 
termination, how- = i: 2 ; : 4 
ever, simplifies the 29 «17 10 OO 2 0.85 
procedure in han- 30 17 10 0 3 0.85 
dling the microscope, “4 % 4. : : y 
and the acute micro- 33 #O«417—~«Oo TH ti‘ 5 0.85 
scopist will probably 34 18 1] 0 5 0.8) 
note that when a a 7: . ; : 4 
yarn is balanced as 37—«19 13, 0 5 0.86 
to twist, this angle is 38 = 20 13, 0 5 yo 
either zero or very 39 20 13 0 6 , 
- 0.87 
small. In other : =. 2 : ; 0.87 
words, the fibers 42 20 14 7 | . 
tend markedly to be 432) 14 7 | = 
arallel to the plied- ‘4 22 13 9 7 Oe 
ee en eee o 2 #8 ” 8 0.87 
yarn axis. This 46 22 15 8 1 0.8) 
will be referred to 47 23 16 0 8 0.88 
se > . 48 23 16 8 1 0.88 
again. Returning 49 23 16 9 | 0. 88 
to actual twist deter- £0) 23 16 10 1 0.8 
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nination, we want to get the angles 
between the fibers and the single 
yarn and between the axes of the 
single and ply. Angle B answers 
the first requirement, and (5 — A) 
answers the second. We already 
have the diameters of the single 
and plied yarns. Substitute in the 
formulas 


rte Op 
_ kg Ds 
os QO. B— A) 
a > 
T.= bia 
* Ty, (1 — Reg — a : 
ol (B— Ay] Fig. 5. Measurement of twist angle 
vhere Ts, = Twist per inch in single as it exists in ply. 
IT, = Twist per inch in the ply. \ 
’, = Twist per inch in single before plying ‘ned or studied. 
(approximately). 
Q = Constant from Table I for angle P or 
(B—A). 
k = Constant from Table II to correct diam- 
eter. 
D = Yarn diameter. (s—single; p—plv). siderable interest. 
R = Constant from Table I for angle (B—A). 


kemembering the material discussed in Art. VI. Oct. 
26, 1929, it will be obvious that the method described 


TABLE IT. CONSTANTS FOR REFERENCE 


Degrees Q M N 
5 0.0875 11.429 11. 430 
10 0.176 5. 681 5.671 
1 0.194 5.236 5.145 
12 0.213 4.808 4.705 
13 0.251 4.444 4, 332 
14 0.249 4.132 4.011 
15 0.268 3. 861 3. 132 
16 0.287 3.623 3. 487 
17 0.306 3.425 3.271 
18 0.325 3.236 3.078 
19 0.344 3.067 2.904 
20 0.364 2.924 2.748 
2| 0.384 2.793 2.605 
22 0.404 2. 666 2.475 
23 0.425 2.558 2.356 
24 0.445 2.457 2.246 
5 0.466 2.364 2.145 
26 0.488 2.283 2.050 
27 0.510 2.203 1.963 
28 0.532 2.128 1.881 
a 0.554 2.062 1.804 
30 0.577 2.000 1.732 
3 | 0.601 1.942 1. 664 
32 0.625 1. 887 1.600 
3 0.649 1.835 1.540 
4 0.675 1.789 1. 483 
5 0.700 1.742 1.428 
6 0.727 1.701 1. 376 
7 0.754 1. 661 1.327 
38 0.781 1.625 1.280 
9 0.810 1.590 1.235 
U 0.839 1.555 1.192 
| 0.869 1.524 1.150 
y 0.900 1.495 hth 
3 0.933 1. 466 1.072 
; 0.966 1.439 1.036 
1.000 1.414 1.000 
1.192 1.305 0.839 
1.428 1,221 0.700 
1.732 1.155 0.577 
2.145 1.104 0. 466 
2.748 1.064 0. 364 








in the foregoing paragraphs re- 
quires only slight modification to 
be workable with other types of 
filar micrometers, and with the 
camera lucida as well. Extension 
of the above principles to the study 
of more complex yarn structures, 
such as tire cord or cabled varns 
in general, will be apparent. 


Advantages of Method 


Certain advantages of the micro- 
scopic method for twist measure- 
ment may well be summarized. It 
is not necessary to untwist the 
yarn, to cut it, or to damage it in 
any manner. Thus the actual 
specimen which has been tested for 
twist may be used for any other 


purpose. This fact is of importance when such items as 


the effect of twist upon tensile strength must be deter- 


The twist at every successive short 


interval may be measured; and when the sample fails in 


the testing machine, the location of the break makes it 

easy to refer to the twist known to exist at the point. 
Variation of twist in the most complicated structures 

may be ascertained over any desired length of material. 


In many cases also, the angle of twist in itself is of con- 


The wearing qualities of a fabric are 
influenced by the relation of the angle of twist in the 
yarns to the set of the fabric and the type of weave. 
The proper angle of line to use in schreinering a fabric 


is decided in the light of the fiber angle existing in the 
yarn. Not only are these items of consequence, but it 


will be evident that in many cases the twist per inch in 
a yarn can be determined without even removing it from 


0.996 1004 the fabric. 
0.985 1.015 When weave analyses are to be made microscopically, 
0.982 1.018 the twist determination can be carried out at the same 
0.978 1.022 time. 
. a : re Obviously, tension can be omitted or used as desired; 
0.966 1.035 and since there is no longitudinal motion of the yarn, or 
a a oe any untwisting of the strands, this tension can be kept 
0.951 1052 uniform. The measurement of contraction due to twist 
0.946 1.057 will be greatly influenced by the degree of tension em- 
rye ay ployed in the ordinary twist counter, as well as by the 
0 927 1.079 construction and sensitivity of the scale rider employed. 
oa - These factors do not enter when the contraction is 
determined microscopically. 

a oor It is also believed that the measurement of twist by 
0.891 1.122 this system will bring about a better understanding in 
ie vio the mind of the operator as to the real inner facts of 
0 866 1155 yarn construction than will any other means. Certainly 
0.857 1.167 such knowledge is badly needed. Again, the author must 
= io say that it seems foolish to guess at what a thing is, 
0 829 1 206 when you can look at it and measure it as precisely as 
0.819 1.221 desired. (To be continued ) 
0.809 1. 236 
0.799 1.252 

9 
oe i There has been unusual demand for issues 
0.743 1 346 of TEXTILE WORLD, containing earlier install- 
0.731 1. 368 ments of Mr. Schwarz’s work. Arrangements 
0.719 1.391 have been made for publishing this remark- 
a i able series in book form after its run in 
0.574 1 742 TEXTILE WORLD has been completed. 
0.500 2.000 
0.423 2.364 
0.342 2.924 
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Establishing 
Yardsticks 


of Pertormance 





in the Weave Room 


By Albert Palmer 


Research Assistant to General Manager, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 









@ Herewith is concluded the interesting article by Mr. 
Palmer on studies of loom performance, which began 
in our issue of April 11, page 50. These studies arc 
a necessary preliminary to improving the efficiency of 
the weave room without working an injustice upon the 
employees. 









RDINARILY the taking of a test requires but 

one observer. Sometimes two are used where 

special information is desired. Fig. 6 shows two 
observers taking a test. The one on the right is record- 
ing the time involved in each operation. The one on the 
left is making a study of the causes for warp and filling 
breakage. In this article only the work of the former 
will be considered. 

The record of the test is kept on the form headed 
General Loom Study shown in Fig. 7. Under each of the 
headings are recorded in hundredths of a minute the 
operations that are performed. 

At the extreme left under the heading Time is noted 
the time of day at which the operation took place. Under 
Loom No. is noted the number of the loom on which the 
operation was performed. 

In the summary shown in Fig. 5 the operations are 
arranged so that related items are near together. For 
instance, under Weaver's Operations, Items 1 through 
5 relate to warp troubles, Items 6 through 9 relate to 
filling troubles, and the remainder to various other 
matters, principally mechanical. On the form of Fig. 7, 
however, these same items are arranged only with regard 
to the convenience of the observer. Those that occur 
with the greatest frequency are at the left of the paper. 
Those that occur more infrequently and that require 
explanation are to the right. 
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Fig. 6. Observers taking general loom test 


Concerning Warp Breakage there is little to sa) 
Under this heading are placed all warp breaks regard 
less of the cause. The test under discussion is quantita- 
tive, not qualitative. 

Filling difficulties, particularly with an automatic loom, 
present a problem to the observer. Unless he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the operation of the machine that 
he is studying, he cannot distinguish between filling 
breakage at transfer, filling breakage other than at trans- 
fer, failure of the feeler to indicate, running out of the 
bunch on the bobbin, knocking off of the loom at transfer, 
and revoking of the magazine. He must be able to go 
to a stopped loom and make rapidly the diagnosis which 
will tell him the nature of the difficulty. In other words, 
he must be thoroughly familiar with all the situations 
of Figs. 8 and 9. 

If, for instance, in observing looms equipped with a 
center stop motion he finds a loom stopped with the 
shuttle in the head-end box, with the cradle slide of the 
magazine up, and with a bare bobbin in the shuttle, he 
knows that the feeler indicated but the filling ran out 
on the bobbin before the transfer of a full bobbin could 
be accomplished. If on the other hand, there is yarn 
on the bobbin in the shuttle, he knows that the filling 
broke before the transfer could be made. (See Fig. 8. 
la and 1b under “Center Stop Motion.” ) 

Having learned to recognize the different kinds of 
loom stoppage resulting from difficulties with filling and 
the magazine, the observer should be able to use the 
form of Fig. 7 successfully. In the interests of accuracy, 
however, further explanation concerning several items 
should be given. 

Under the headings Clearing Warp and Removing 
Cloth, the words Stop and Run appear. In the columns 
headed Stop should be placed the time involved in the 
work of clearing the warp or of removing cloth while 
the loom is stopped. In those headed Run should be 
placed the time for any of this work that is done while 
the loom is running. 
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in the columns headed Other Loom Operations is re- 
corded the time during which the weaver is working on 
stopped looms and for which no specific column has 
been provided on the form. 

Under Other Working Time is recorded all time dur- 
ing which the weaver is working on running looms with 
the exception of the time involved in clearing the warp 
and in removing cloth. 

the letters P.T., I.T., and O.J. refer to the personal 
time, the idle time, and the off-job time of the weaver. 

Other Lost Time refers to all time lost through miscel- 
lanecous waiting and through operations performed by 
operatives, such as the warp changer or smash piecer. 


Computation of Results 


\t the conclusion of the period of observation, each 
sheet of the record is summarized. The totals by num- 
ber of operations and by time, shown at the bottom of 
the form of Fig. 7, are transferred to the summary sheet 
of Fig. 10. There the sheet totals are added together 
and are transferred to the forms of Fig. 5. 

In making the transfer to the summaries of Fig. 5, 
the entries under Number of Operations and Total min- 
utes as given under section 3, Analysis of Loom Opera- 
tions, are made. Similarly those under Section 4, 
Analysis of Weaver's Time, are made. Care should be 
taken to record correctly the time involved in clearing 
warp and removing cloth. That spent in work on stopped 
looms is placed under Section 3, Analysis of Loom 
Operations. That spent in work on running looms is 
entered as Other Working Time under Section 4, 
Analysis of Weaver's Time. 

The remaining entries of the forms of Fig. 5 then 
should be made as described below. 

Under Section 2, Summary of Loom Production, are 
entered the actual picks woven and the capacity picks as 
totaled in the production report of Fig. 4. The per cent- 
age production then is figured by dividing the former 
y the latter. Also the loom hours of production (the 
oom-hours of actual running) are found. In the case 


under discussion, for example, they are computed thus: 

14 looms x 8.75 hours x 93.61% = 114.67 loom-hours. 

The summary of the productive capacity of the set of 
looms is determined readily. First the capacity loom- 
minutes are found by multiplying the number of minutes 
in che period of observation by the number of looms. 
The total, in this example 7350.00 loom-minutes, is re- 
corded as shown. 

Next the loom-minutes of producing time are found 
by converting the loom-hours of production to minutes 
—tor instance, by multiplying 114.67 loom-hours by 60 
minutes. The result here is 6880.34 loom-minutes. 
Chis time is added to the total of weaver’s weaving time, 
lixer’'s fixing time, lost time, looms stopped not receiving 
attention of fixer, and other lost time—all of which come 
trom the summary of Fig. 10. The sum, 7157.04, when 
deducted from the total capacity, 7350.00, leaves 192.96 
loon:-minutes, the lost time during which the looms were 
idle not receiving the attention of the weaver. 

{\xcellence of operation is a relative matter, in the 
measurement of which standards of practice must be 
established. First a yardstick of the weaver’s skill is 
necessary. This is obtained for a given test by the 
colunn headed Minutes Per Operation under Section 3, 
Analysis of Loom Operations. The figures of this 
n are found by dividing each item of the column 
Headed Total Minutes by each item of the column headed 


lo 
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Number of Operations. The resulting numbers represent 
the average time taken by the weaver in performing each 
type of operation. 

The fourth column headed Operations per Loom-Hour 
is a yardstick of performance for the looms alone. The 
figures are obtained by dividing each item of the column 
headed Number of Operations by the loom-hours of pro- 
duction, in this case 114.67. By using this number, which 
represents the time during which the looms actually were 
in motion, the human element is removed. Thus a more 
accurate measure is obtained than could be had were each 
item divided by the loom-hours of capacity that are com- 
puted by multiplying the number of looms by the elapsed 
time of the period of observation. 

The fifth column headed Minutes per Loom-Hour is a 
yardstick of the work that is required of the weaver by 
the looms. It is found by divding each item of the 
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Fig. 8. Analysis of loom stoppage for filling trouble 


other than breakage at transfer 
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Fig. 9. Analysis of filling breakage at transfer 
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Fig. 10. Summary of 


column headed Total Minutes by the loom-hours of pro- 
duction. These figures are used with the figures of Sec- 
tion 4+, Analysis of Weaver's Time, to establish the cor- 
rect number of looms that a weaver should tend. The 
method for determining the point of balance between the 
work that the weaver can give and that the looms require 
has been explained in this publication (“The Weaver- 
Loom Balance,” March 16, 1929, page 43) 
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general loom-study record 


The degree to which these studies can be used depends 
largely upon the accuracy with which they are made, 
the skill with which the results are interpreted, and the 
extent to which those who are responsible for construc- 
tive action believe in them. Crudely and unintelligentl) 
handled, they are harmful. Skillfully and wisely used, 
they are productive of great good to the employer and 
to the emplovee. 
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(Questions 
and 


Answers 


E UNDERTAKE to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from 


any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 


We do not under- 


take, however, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation 


involving unusual expense. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 


Letters 
invited. 


expressing opinions or voicing 
These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 


criticism are cordially 


the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 


Twists for Cotton Mercerized, 
Hosiery, and Thread Yarns 


echnical Editor: 
There seems to be such a difference 
opinion among Southern spinning 
niills as to what is meant by hosiery 
twist, mercerized twist, and thread twist, 
of single and two-ply yarns from 30s 
SIs, that we should thank you to give 
a formula for these three kinds of 
ist. We are under the opinion that 
correct formula for hosiery twist ts 
times the square root of the number 
ount of the yarn, but we do not know 
what the formula ts for mercerized twist 
! thread twist. 
‘n applying the formula to two-ply 
for imstance, 80/2—should we 
ke the square root of 80 or take the 
square root of 40, which is the equiva- 
lent of 80/2? (7501) 
You are correct in that there is con- 
iderable variation in hosiery twists, 
mercerized twistss and thread twists of 
single and two-ply yarns from 30s to 
S0s. You will find this variation among 
lifferent manufacturers and for differ- 
types and staples of cotton. 
lor general purposes, 2.50 times the 
uare root of the count is correct for 
dium hosiery twists and 2.75 is cor- 


ns—for 


rect for ordinary hosiery twists—both 
hgures for single yarns. For ply in 


we believe the twist should be 
under the mercerized twist. Many 
erized yarns find their way into 
osiery trade. For mercerized twist 
ut 3.30 times the “square” in the 
le, and 3.35 times the “square” in 
(wo-ply, should be satisfactory. For 
ul twist we suggest approximately 
times the “square” in the single, 
> times the “square” in the two- 


ery. 


ese suggestions are simply general 
iture. We suggest that if you re- 
samples from various places, you 





check the ply twists. On the two-plies 
the “square” is usually figured on the 
basis of the single-yarn equivalent; i.e., 
for an 80/2 yarn the square root of 40 
would be multiplied by the constant. 

Longer-stapled stocks might permit 
the use of lower twists, and very often 
the samples are made to meet certain 
requirements. We do not know of any 
hard and fast rules, or of any tables on 
the subject. We should be pleased to 
hear from readers who have any in- 
formation or suggestions relative to this 
matter. 

v 


Processing Knit Goods 


Technical Editor: 

I am urgently in need of information 
concerning the processing of cotton knit 
goods on the Rodney Hunt machine. At 
present I am scouring with 2% of caus- 
tic and 2% of pine oil at the boil for one 
hour. After washing twice, 8 quarts 
of sodium hypochlorite (about 16% 
available chlorine) per 100 lb. of mate- 
rial is added, and the bleaching carried 
on for about 14 hours at 100° F. After 
a rinse, 1% of sodium bisulfite is added. 
Several washes are then given before 
the goods are removed and dried. The 
goods after this processing do not have 
a clean smell, especially while drying 
and boarding. Is-the bisulfite causing 
this sneell ? , (7505) 

The odor left in your bleached goods 
after processing may be due to the bi- 
sulfite, or it may be due to a faint trace 
of sodium hypochlorite left in the goods, 
or to other chemicals formed. It would 
be well to test your cloth, after the treat- 
ment with bisulfite, with starch-iodide 
solution to make absolutely sure that all 
the chlorine has been destroyed. As 
you know, any chlorine in the cloth will 
show blue when treated with this solu- 
tion. Sodium bisulfite should be re- 
moved easily, but we suggest that you 
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give the fabric a couple of warm washes 
after anti-chloring, heating the water 
to between 120° to 130° F. Then fol- 


low with cold washes. Be sure that 
you allow time enough in each separate 
operation; that is, do not hurry the step, 
but give enough time for the chemical 
or the wash water to do its work. In 
the treatment of the bleached cloth with 
bisulfite other new chemicals are formed 
which require lengthy washings for re- 
moval. In some bleacheries the bleached 
cloth is finally run through a weak 
ammonia bath, which is certain to re- 
move any traces of acid. The ammonia 
will evaporate from the cloth in the dry- 
ing process. 


v 


Preventing Mildew in 
Silk Soaking 


Technical Editor: 

Vill you recommend an ingredient to 
put in the bath for soaking silk over 
night which will prevent mildew on the 
finished yarn? Will you advise also 
what amount will be required? (7490) 

In soaking silk, nothing should be 
used to prevent mildew in silk which 
will interfere with subsequent process- 
ing. Sodium benzoate, phenol, salicylic 
acid, and some of the fluoride derivatives 
have been recommended as mildew pre 
ventives for use in soaking baths, and 
they also can be used in making up the 
backwinding solution. Where sodium 
benzoate is used, the bath must be kept 
alkaline in order to keep the chemical 
in solution. About ? Ib. is necessary in 
an 80-gal. bath. When any of these 
materials are used, they are dissolved 
and added to the water of the soaking 
bath before the oil, or soap and oil, is 
added. The amounts of the other soak- 
ing materials remain the same. 

There are a number of preparations 
on the market for preventing mildew 
which are giving excellent results. 
These are supplied both in liquid and 
powder form, about 4 to 1 Ib. being 


added to the soaking bath. We are 
enclosing the names of two of these 


products. 


v 


Felt Manufacture 


Technical Editor 

The inclosed sample has come to our 
attention, and we are interested to know 
something of the process required to felt 
this material. Our equipment consists 
of two-cylinder, 20-in. garnetts, which 
we use in making upholstery felts and 
auto-seat cushion pads. Could you give 
us a rough idea as to what would be 
needed in the way of sizing, felting, and 
drying machinery to make this product? 


(7519) 


The equipment of garnetts is entirely 
inadequate for felt manufacture. To 
make the felt enclosed with your recent 
inquiry, a complete felt mill is required, 
with the possible exception of some of 
the finishing machinery. The sample 
of felt is a white lining felt usually sold 
in bolts 72 in. wide and 45 yd. long, 
weighing 10 to 12 oz. per yard. The 
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smallest units of manufacture which 
would normally be economical to make 
would be eight or sixteen of such pieces, 
although under present business condi- 
tions the felt industry would possibly 
consider a four-piece order. 

The stock is probably 90% cotton and 
10% of a good felting wool, such as 
a six-months clip of Texas grade. If 
white garnett stock is available at prices 
less than cotton, you might make satis- 
factory use of your garnetts. 

The blend is prepared and put through 
mixing pickers, and is then carded on 
an ordinary 60-in. woolen card. The 
roving is carded on a_ second card, 
which must be at least 80 in. wide. A 
web is taken off of this card and laid 
down on a traveling apron, the webs 
heing superimposed until the desired 
weight per bat is secured. For this 
felt a cross former would not be re- 
quired. The soft, fluffy bat of carded 
stock is put through a “hardener ma- 
chine” for the preliminary felting opera- 
tion. This compresses the bat and gives 
it the necessary strength for the fulling 
process. Some very weak felts may be 
made on the hardener, but the sample 
submitted was fulled. After fulling, the 
goods are scoured, dried on a tenter 
dryer, and pressed. 

It is obvious that the machinery for 
the manufacture of such felt can be used 
for production of other kinds as well. 
The investment for even a small mill 
is large. Probably anything less than 
a four-set mill would not be an economi- 
cal unit. The machinery required for 
one set would be one mixing picker, 
two breaker cards with accessory feeds, 
two second cards, two 80-in. finish cards, 
one 60-in. platen hardener, two fulling 
mills, one scouring tub, one tenter- 
frame dryer, and one hot press. This 
is not all the equipment a felt mill 
should have, but will show the minimum 
requirements to make the felt which you 
enclosed. 


Vv 


Finishing Elastic Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

I wonder if I may impose on your 
good nature once again this time in con- 
nection with the finishing of rayon elas- 
tics similar to the samples enclosed. We 
are not able to obtain nearly as soft a 
handle on our goods (orchid sample) 
as is required and exhibited by the pink 
sample enclosed, which is much softer 
and more leathery and pliable than ours. 
I shall appreciate any information you 
can give me regarding the formulas and 
methods used in finishing such ma 
terials. (7484) 

On page 50 of our issue of April 4, 
you will find outlined the methods used 
in the finishing of narrow elastic fab- 
rics. For your specific purpose we 
recommend the gun arabic-gum traga 
canth mixture at about one-half strength. 
The addition of a small quantity of 
glucose might be beneficial. 

After examining the pink sample to 
which you refer, we are of the opinion 
that only the slightest amount of finish- 
ing compound was used in the bath in 
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which it was finished; and this, we 
believe, is the secret of its excellent con- 
dition. As you probably realize, there 
is nothing that can be applied to rayon 
which will improve its natural luster. 
Therefore all that is usually required is 
a warm-water treatment, an ironing 
process to smooth the fabric, and a 
small amount of finishing material to 
set the goods. We judge from the 
harshness of the orchid sample that you 
have been using potato starch. 


Vv 


Thrumming Silk Harness 


for Right-Hand Draw 


Technical Editor: 

We should like to have information 
regarding entering harness, so called 
spool-entering, from six spools, running 
the ends through the heddles in order 
to put thrum on harness and have a 
so-called right-hand entering. We now 
have this kind of spool entering in 
process; but when the thrum is in, all 
the heddles are entered so called left- 
hand. We shall appreciate it if you can 
give us the details concerning this mat- 
ter, as we feel that there is surely a 
way to accomplish this and have right- 
hand entering on the thrum. (7535) 

The method of thrumming the harness 
is a great time-saver when the entering 
department is behind, and it is used 
by many silk manufacturers entirely. 
However, the matter of securing a so- 
called right-hand draw is difficult, al- 
though far preferable to left-hand draw 
for the weavers. 

Providing the heddles are straight- 
eye, and not twisted-eye, the harness can 
be thrummed upside down. After the 
job is completed, it is twisted in right 
side up, and the result is a right-hand 
weaver’s draw. However, in using the 
open eye or twisted eye, and also the 
French or wire heddle, the harness can- 
not be thrummed through with a right- 
hand draw resulting, unless a left-hand 
thrum is started. For instance, if a 
six-shaft job is being entered with 
twelve spools, two spools to the shaft 
or eye, a right-hand thrum is started, 
making it easier and quicker to enter. 
The finished job will be a left-hand 
weaver’s draw. 


v 


Cleaning Aluminum Hosiery 
Forms 


Technical Editor: 

I should like some inforniation on 
cleaning aluminum hosiery forms. Dur- 
ing the last year our forms have accu- 
mulated a corrosion which I believe is 
due to delusterized hosiery. We have 
used metal polishes and chemicals and 
find pumice stone the only thing which 
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will remove it. This operation requires 
‘wo to three hours rubbing, which is 
entirely too slow a process. (7497 } 

We doubt if tarnishing or corrosion 
of your hosiery forms has been caused 
hy delustered hosiery. It seems to be 
the nature of mirror finished aluminum, 
either in the shape of kitchen utensils, 
machinery parts, or hosiery forms to tar- 
nish and corrode when brought into the 
presence of oils, greases, acids, or al- 
kalis. If there were any quick, easy, 
or cheap method of restoring the mirror 
finish to aluminum, the producers of 
aluminum ware would have passed it on 
to millions of housewives long ago. We 
are of the opinion that you have already 
found about as satisfactory a polish as 
you will be able to find. Pumice stone, 
or some other abrasive, mixed with 
plenty of elbow grease (which is the 
most important part of the mixture) 
apparently gives the best results. 

However, we are enclosing the names 
of two products which have been recom- 
mended for polishing aluminum. We 
suggest that you try samples of each of 
these, following the manufacturers’ di- 
rections. This will enable you to reach 
your own conclusion as to the one best 
suited for the stain you are having 
trouble with. The tarnish on hosiery 
forms seems to come from different 
sources, and sometimes will yield more 
readily to one treatment than to an 
other. 


v 


Necktie Construction 


Technical Editor: 

Will you please give me a construc- 
tion and weave for a Mogador-stripe 
necktie ? (7520) 

There are many constructions, and 
you do not state the class of tie in which 
you are. However, we are presenting 
the following construction in the hope 
that it will meet your requirements: 
warp, two-thread, 13/15, 16/18 oz. 
weighted. Reeded eight ends per dent, 
using a 55 reed on 12-shaft taffeta 
weave. Enter skip draw in harness. 
Filling, 40/1 singles white cotton (do 
not use anything but white). Picks, 
44 per inch. The stripe is a matter of 
taste and mav he easily arranged by any 
warper. 

Vv 


Cradle Foot and Picot Top 


Technical Editor: 

We have need of some information 
on hosiery manufacture which may seem 
very elementary to you, but which we 
do not find at hand in our office. The 
questions are: What is the meaning of 
“cradle foot?” What ts the advantage 
of picot top? (7518) 

Cradle-foot is a particular style of 
reinforcement of the sole. The rein- 
forcing is tapered from the heel toward 
the bottom of the foot for several 
courses, then runs straight for a short 
distance, then tapers back to half-way 
around the foot. The name comes from 
the cradle-like appearance of the foot 
with the doubled sole so knitted. 
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The picot top came into prominence 
with the silk-to-the-top full-fashioned 
hose, which appeared when skirts began 
to be shorter. The purpose of the picot 
top is to improve the appearance of the 


hose. The picot is quite often made in 
colors for decoration. Imitation picot 
tops have been made on circular hose. 
\lany cotton-welt stockings include the 
picot top. A sewn picot top was used 
on circular knit hose until the advent 
of the machine-made imitation. 


v 
Warp Streaks in Silk Chiffon 


Technical Editor: 

! am enclosing herewith a sample 
swatch in which you will notice streaks 
running warp way. These streaks I 
save marked with chalk. Could you 
ell me what is causing this imperfec- 
tion? The warp is China, two-thread, 
70/75 turns, warped two right and two 
left, same twist in one dent, 60-dent 
reed, (7521) 

(he sample shows two distinct types 
of warp end streaks—one made by band 
spacing, showing the width of each 
band: and the other caused by stretched 
ends, creating a dead appearance in the 
The first type of streak may also 
be due to the latter cause, providing 
but one bobbin is so affected, as this 
might give the appearance of band-set- 
ting trouble. 

(he streaks caused by defective bob- 
bins are due to the throwster’s redraw- 
ing of the material while it is damp. 
The bobbins should be perfectly dry 
during redrawing, otherwise warp mate- 
rial for chiffon will contain this defect 
wherever the ends which have been re- 
drawn while wet have been running on 


ends, 


the creel. A sure test on your warp 
stock is to let the silk set for about eight 
or ten days in the case. Should the 
material become coated with mildew, 


take the matter up with your throwster. 
¥ 


Yellow Streaks in Hosiery 


lechnical Editor: 
ll'e manufacture hosiery in the gray 
only and have noticed that on most of 
our goods, when bleached white, there 
is a yellow streak in the heel and high 
heel--that portion which lies in the 
We have cleaned our pans thor- 

ily, and still have the same experi- 
As we have an artesian well, we 
hought the trouble might lie there. We 
shal’ value your opinion as to the cause 
f this trouble. (7487 ) 
it is difficult to give any worth-while 
imiormation or opinion on this inquiry. 
! you care to submit a sample of your 
ier’ andise showing the trouble and to 
expcin in more detail your process of 
Nieac ding, we may be able to offer some 
tions for correcting the difficulty. 
h the information before us, we 
‘clined to believe that the trouble 
from mineral oil which is used 
‘ening the splicing yarns employed 
king the heel and high heel, or 
comes from an over-oiled knit- 


ting machine. The only bearing that 
an artesian well has on the matter, and 
we believe that you refer to a drilled 
well, is the fact that water from this 
source is often very hard, which makes 
it unsuited for bleaching purposes. 
Again, drilled wells are frequently cased 
to a considerable depth, and the general 
practice of lifting water from them is 
by pump. Such equipment always car- 
ries enough iron to produce iron stains 
in the water when the pump is shut 
down for some time, such as overnight 
or week ends. The first water pumped 
off after such a shut-down might be 
unsuited for bleaching and would cause 
yellow streaks on bleached goods, but 
there is no reason that these streaks 
should show on the heel and not on any 
other part of the stocking. 


Vv 


Mottled Appearance on 
Knitted Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We enclose samples of knitted cloth 
made from 16s cotton, 12-cut machine. 
We also enclose samples of the cylinder 
and dial needles used in the knitting 
machines. You will notice the lumpy, 
mottled appearance of the cloth. Could 
you tell us if this is entirely due to the 
unevenness of the yarn, or is it partly 
caused by the knitting machines or else- 
where? (7516) 

We can find nothing the matter with 
these needles. Raveling yarn from this 
piece of fabric and winding it on exam- 
ination boards shows conclusively that 
the yarn is quite uneven. This can be 
seen in the piece on close examination. 

Napping tends to emphasize this 
trouble. The twist runs to the fine 
places in the yarn, leaving the coarse 
places soft twisted. The soft places, 
being full, are caught by the napper 
wire much quicker than the fine places, 
which are tight twisted. This causes 
more nap at the coarser places, which 
makes the sample look even worse than 
it really is. 


Vv 


Efficiency Men 


Technical Editor: 

A prominent textile mill has recently 
eliminated all efficiency men. Thereby 
the belief is again bolstered up in the 
mind of the public that an efficiency 
man is at the very best an impossible 
nit-wit. It does seem unfortunate that 
the failures of the efficiency man get 
wide publicity and the numerous ex- 
amples of success are not often noted. 
By success I mean the application of 
common-sense methods which result in 
mutual benefit to worker and employer 
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—to the first by increased wages and 
a steadier job; to the second by de- 
creased unit costs. 

Now if an efficiency man can suggest 
changes which enable the average opera- 
tor, working at a rate which can be 
maintained indefinitely without fatigue 
to make more product per machine, then 
the company is well within its rights in 
running the machine on that basis and 
securing the reduced unit costs. It is 
only common sense to secure the inter- 
ested and cooperative effort of the 
worker in attaining that end by setting 
up a payment method that rewards the 
worker for skill and diligence. No eff- 
ciency man worthy of the name ever set 
up and insisted on using a_ standard 
which unduly tired the operatives. 

It would be surprising if any new 
system worked out perfectly the first 
week. Mutual confidence must be estab- 
lished between the operatives being stud- 
ied and the efficiency man before any 
scheme is tried out. The company 
executives must be sold on the proposi- 
tion to the extent that they will not 
abrogate their rights to run the company 
on the demand of a few hot-heads who 
don’t know the story and are trouble- 
bent. If either of these two essentials 
are lacking, the efficiency man is licked 
before he starts. Whatever he gets for 
the company and the worker is based on 
his ability to secure cooperation. He 
must have the faith of both sides in his 
fairness, his willingness to correct mis- 
takes, and his inherent honesty of 
purpose, 

There are too many examples of the 
successful application of efficiency work 
to all types of industry to make it neces- 
sary to apologize for the efficiency man 
when he is one in fact. Some sort of a 
regrettable mistake occurred at the mill 
mentioned, but the coarse taken to cor- 
rect it was unfortunate. Preventive 
methods would have been better. The 
chances are that some essential of human 
relationship was left out of the picture, 
with the resultant inevitable smash. 

KF. A. Hayes. 


v 


Reversing Cotton Card Flats 


Technical Editor: 

This is a reply to the letter on re- 
versing card flats from T. L. Johnson, 
published on page 42 of your issue of 
March 14. When I witnessed a trial 
with card flats reversed, I noticed that 
the sliver was decidedly cleaner and 
strikingly more glossy, which shows 
that the flats had been much more active 
in straightening the fibers and laying 
them more parallel. This is certainly 
desirable. I estimate that the card had 
become 20% more efficient. The patent 
by James A. Greer consists of two card- 
ing rolls between the licker-in and the 
nearest flats which transfer the strip- 
pings to the licker-in. There is no cot- 
ton wasted, no matter how fast the flats 
may be run; while if the strippings were 
worked over on a picker for cleaning. 
a good part of the fibers would go into 
the dust cellar. Ros. SCHAELLIBAUM. 
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New Machinery 


and 
Processes 


Improved Carbonizing Unit 


N IMPROVED carbonizing unit 

has been announced recently by 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
3351 Stockley St., Philadelphia. While 
the machine consists of a saturating 
tank, vacuum extractor, and drying and 
carbonizing chambers of the same funda- 
mental design as the older models, sev- 
eral refinements have been made. For 
example, the drying and carbonizing 
chambers of the latest unit have been 
equipped with a sub-ceiling of Monel 
metal to prevent condensate dripping on 
the goods. Again, steam coils have been 
placed underneath the path of the cloth 
instead of at the sides of the compart- 
ment as in previous practice, thereby 
giving a more compact design. Changes 
have been made also in the system of 
air circulation which permit higher oper- 
ating speed and greater production than 
were possible with earlier models. 


Ventilating Fan 


l’ HAS been announced recently that 

Propellair, Inc., 17 South High St., 
Columbus, Ohio, has placed on the mar- 
ket a ventilating fan of new design. 
lhis fan, which is of the airplane-pro 
peller type, was developed by Professor 
\. I. Brown, of Ohio State University, 
Mechanical Engineering Department. A 
unique feature of the fan is the curved- 
entrance housing which is said to enable 
the full length of the propeller to be 


Carbonizing 
unit of 
compact 

design 
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Ventilating fan of airplane 
propeller type 


efficient without restricting the area of 
the fan outlet. It is also stated that this 
innovation, together with a propeller of 
proper design, gives a fan of large 
capacity and high efficiency. 


Manual Starter with Push- 
Button Reset 


NE of the features of the new 
manual starter recently introduced 
by the Industrial-Controller Division, 
Square D Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is that 
all poles are simultaneously opened with 
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AC. MANUAL STARTER 





Manual starter provides protection 
against excessive current 


the tripping of either of the two relays 
The starter is designed for looms, 
pumps, portable conveyors, fans, and any 
application where low-voltage protec- 
tion is not required. The thermal over- 
load relay used in this starter is of the 
same type which is being used in the 
industrial controller line of automatic 
starters. Incorporation of this relay in 
the design of the new starter is said to 
assure protection for the motor against 
excessive current, whether due to oper- 
ating conditions or single-phasing of 
the line. 

Another feature of this starter is its 
trip-free handle which prevents block- 
ing of the switch closed against an over- 
load. Since the starter is operated 
entirely from the front, it may be 
mounted in pairs or groups on a 
pedestal or wall without waste space. 
The starter is reset for operation by 
pressing a button which extends through 
the front cover. 


Dryer and Cleaner 
for Raw Cotton 
EVELOPMENT of a dryer and 


cleaner for raw cotton has been an- 
nounced recently by Delta & Pine Land 
Co. of Mississippi, Scott, Miss. This 
device is said to make it possible to gin 
either wet cotton which, without being 
dried, cannot be ginned, or to gin 
freshly picked (green) cotton without 
waiting for it to cure. In addition, it 
is designed to dry the moisture from 
hulls, bolls, and burrs in late-picked 
cotton, thus conditioning the product 
so that the standard gin machinery can 
separate such foreign substances from 
the cotton. It is stated also that cotton 
passed through the dryer gins cleaner 
and produces a sample at least one grade 
better than cotton not so treated. 

The dryer consists of a radiator con- 
nected by a steam pipe to a_ boiler 
located outside the gin plant, which 
supplies steam necessary for heating air 
used by the dryer; a suction fan which 

















draws cold air through the radiator 
and a conveyor pipe into the fan. Green, 
dat or wet cotton is unloaded from 
the wagon or other vehicle in the ordi- 
nary manner and discharged through 
wn intake into the hot-air draft passing 
from the radiator to the fan. The cotton 
is sucked into the fan housing, baffled 
ailist a screen which protects the fan 
blades, and driven out with the hot air 
at the bottom of the fan through another 
conveyor pipe into a revolving drum. 
(he drum is mounted in a steel frame 
ind is revolved slowly by means of the 
pulle This drum is equipped on the 
interior with fins and baffles, so de- 
signed as to retard the progress of the 
vet cotton which falls to the bottom of 
he drum. The cotton is lifted by means 
f the fins as the drum revolves, and 
is discharged through the hot-air cur- 


ton progresses through the top drum. 
tton is discharged into a second drum 
containing fins but no baffles. 

\Vhen the moisture in the cotton is 
reduced to the desired point, the cotton 
s automatically discharged into a sepa- 
rator which also operates as a cleaner, 
this device being a cylindrical screen 
drum against which the cotton is blown. 
\ir and trash pass through the mesh of 
the screen and are discharged from the 
gin through an outlet pipe; the cotton 
lrawn off the screen drum into the 
egular standard gin machinery. 


finishing Machine for 
Tubular Knit Goods 
f° IPMENT of a new type for 


4 finishing tubular knit goods has 
een announced recently by Grand 
Rapids Textile Machinery Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. This machine, called the 
‘a-Press, 1s designed particularly for 

lling worsted tubular knit fabrics 
hing suits, dresses, and sweaters. 
lieved to be of especial interest 
shing sweaters knit from dyed 





Short-center drive on 
spinning frame 





yarn to duplicate the hand and appear- 


ance of goods which have been scoured, 


dyed, softened, and dried in the piece. 


The Pa-Press subjects the fabric to 


a sponging, shrinks it, puts on the finish 
by pressing the goods under hot paper, 
and delivers a finished package. It is 
stated that since the fabric does 
not come in contact with hot 
metal at any time, the danger 
of shiny marks on the fabric is 
eliminated. 

In finishing tubular fabrics 
with this machine, the goods 
are passed over a superheated 
steaming cylinder of large diam- 
eter, are picked up and conveyed 
through a smoothing operation 
by means of a sheet of thin 
glazed paper which acts as an 
apron, and are then rolled auto- 
matically in the paper. 

Since no tension is applied to 
the fabric during the entire 
process, distortion is avoided. 
By adjusting the tension on the paper. 
as much pressure as wanted may be 
put on the fabric, according to the 
finish desired. The paper used for 
finishing is left in the finished roll. As 
the paper is wider than the fabric, it 
protects the edges or creases from sun- 
light and mill dirt. 


Short-Center Flat-Belt Drive 
EVELOPMENT of a short-center 


flat-belt drive of simple design has 
been announced recently by the Rock- 
wood Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ( Divi- 
sion of General Fibre Products, Inc.). 
In this drive the motor is mounted on 
a free-swinging pivot shaft in such a 
manner that when the belt changes in 
length, due either to normal stretch or 
to centrifugal force, the weight of the 
motor automatically changes the center 
distance to provide uniform belt tension. 
For this reason the Rockwood drive is 
said to be of particular advantage in 
textile manufacturing and other appli- 
cations where uniform pull and constant 
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for finishing 


100das 


speed are essential. The drive consists 
of a motor base, two pulleys, and a flat 
leather belt. Bases are available for 
motors of all sizes from 1 to 5 hp.; they 
may be mounted on floor, wall, or ceil- 
ing, to drive a single machine or line- 
shaft operating a group of machines 





Spring and magnet-operated 
heavy-duty brake 


New Heavy-Duty Brakes 


EAVY-DUTY magnet - operated 

brakes for d.c. motors have been 
announced recently by General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. These brakes, 
designated CR-9517, were designed pri- 
marily for heavy-duty service on cranes, 
hoists, and similar equipment. Sim- 
plicity and long life are the  out- 
standing advantages claimed by the 
manufacturer. 

The new brake operates in the same 
way as the external-contracting, band- 
type automobile brake. It is applied by 
a spring and is released by a magnet. It 
can either be connected to operate in 
synchronism with the starting and 
stopping of the motor, or to operate 
independently—one type using a series- 
wound coil, and the other, shunt-wound 
coil. In the case of independent action, 
the motor control is provided with a 
“drift” point which takes power off the 
motor but does not apply the brake. 
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Equipment of 
unique design 


tubular knit 
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Overseers’ 


Round- Table 


THIS department offers a new subject for 

discussion each week and gives readers’ 

comments on problems introduced during 

previous weeks. The subject which was 

opened four weeks ago is closed this week 

and a summary of contributed ideas is 
given on opposite page 


© 


Membership of Safety Committees 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

Usinc a member of the working force on the safety com- 
mittee is a very good idea as it gives the impression to the 
help that their ideas are practical and are appreciated. 

In choosing members of this committee from the corps 
ot workers all observation and discretion should be ex- 
ercised. Such a person should have a sense of economy, 
ability of judgment and loyalty to his company. An em- 
ployee who is talkative is not a desirable person for this 
work. Those who are appointed should not be used at 
every period of inspection but a number should be chosen 
and used alternately to avoid the possibility of creating 
jealousy and talk of a “teacher’s pet.” 

In a mill that I am well acquainted with the superintendent 
and myself are very close friends and he has adopted such 
a plan. He is using overseers, assistant overseers and section 
men for this work and the loyalty of the departments to the 
plant is marvelous. Po da eee 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

I BELIEVE that the safety committee should be composed 
of company executives only. Every foreman has a keen 
desire to keep his accident record spotless, and bringing the 
operatives into the question would not help the situation 
and might cause friction if their ideas were turned down. 

In our plant we have a gold star system in operation 
which has been very successful. A chart is posted in the 
hall of each mill and the names of the foremen are listed. 
Space is provided for each month of the year and a gold 
star is pasted in the spaces if no accident has occurred in 
the department during the month. If accidents have oc- 
curred the number of accidents is inserted in red ink. 

We reduced the number of accidents 80% during 1930 
with the adoption of this method. as dee Bp 

England 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I wou p like to offer this contribution to the Pete vs. Bill 
column, 

Whether or not the operators in a mill should be repre- 
sented on the safety committee depends, like many other 
questions, on prevailing conditions. A mill with diversified 
departments, such as one that produces a finished product 
from raw stock, presents a different problem than the one 
which handles just one or two processes. 
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The Overseers Consid@ | 


we ANK says that he has a topic for today,” 
Superintendent Chase addressed the over- 
seers. “How about it, Hank?” 

“TI don’t want to be accused of suddenly getting 
high-hat or intellectual,” Hank spoke up, “but I 
think that we ought to have a library here at the 
mill, because—”’ 

“T knew it,” Bill interrupted. “You’re just going 
from bad to worse. I suppose that the next sug- 
gestion will be that we all wear pretty uniforms 
and play bridge during the lunch hour. However, 
if you want a library, I'll see if I can’t steal the 
‘Elsie’ books from my daughter and donate them.” 

“Wait a minute, Bill,” Hank laughed. “This 
may not be as bad as it sounds. I haven't been 
around mills as long as you have and I'll admit that 
I have a lot to learn. One of the ways of learning 
is to read. Now, I have a few books about mill 
operation and such subjects, Mr. Chase has some, 
you overseers have some, and even Bill might 
break down and confess that he owns one or two. 
I thought that it would be a good idea if we put 


them all together somewhere in the mill. Then 
each overseer would have many more _ books 


available.” 

“IT think that’s a good idea,” 
“Quite often there is something I want to look 
up and I know that it is in some book that I have 
read, but when I look through my small library the 
book is seldom there. I think that if we put all 
of our books together we would be much better off. 


Pete joined in. 


[ would even go further and arrange for a file of 
all articles which appeared in periodicals on sub- 
It wouldn’t be much 
You 


jects of interest to this mill. 
trouble and I think it would be a big help. 
all remember reading articles which weren't of 
particular interest to you at the moment, and then 
a couple of months later have a problem come up 


In a diversified mill the overseer of each department 
should represent his department and he would probably be 
of assistance in others. However, in the one or two process 
mill it would be well to select carefully operators irom 
different parts of the mill to serve on the committee. 

CHARLES L. SHELTON 
Inspection Division, Mohawk Carpet Mills 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

My OBSERVATION leads me to conclude that the member- 
ship of the safety committee should represent the plant as 
a whole and not be made up of any special group. 

The operatives are the ones most exposed to danger and 
their experience is certainly broad enough to recognize 4 
danger spot when they see it. No progressive mill cam 
afford to take chances with danger traps, even though it may 
take considerable money to make the change. j. 5. 



















Book Merger 








where the dope in the article would be a lot of help. 
Usually you make a frantic search for the back 
issue of the paper only to find that the good house- 
wife had cleaned house. I vote for a library and 
reference file.” 

“| must admit,” Bill grinned, “that I take back 
he crack about pretty uniforms, but I’m still not 
in favor of a library. Human nature being what it 
is | know darn well that just about all the books 
would be lying around in the different houses try- 
ing to get lost. I’d rather have a few books | 
‘ould lay my hands on than have a lot scattered 
all around the country. You know you would all 
want to take books home and you know you would 
forget to bring them back. The reference file 
might be all right if we could hire a librarian and 
all that sort of thing, but this is a mill and a mill 
is built to turn out work. 


these days.” 


You can’t afford frills 


* 


Do you agree with Hank and Pete 
about a library and reference file? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
wid other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 


Overseers’ Salaries 


“dito. Overseers’ Round-Table: 
i) opinions of those who will participate in the discus- 
‘ion ot the subject of salaries and the job will be varied, 
lor it is a topic where few have the same ideas. Perhaps 
us will contribute a brand new thought, for millions 

ls have bgen printed on wages, trying to convey a 

ory plan or a solution. However, I feel that almost 

agree that compensation should be based upon ability 

uce. If a man is exceptional and stands out from 

vho are performing like work, how long can you 

him to continue such quantity and quality if he is 

n recognition? To keep him interested he must 

at he is getting all that his job can pay him and 

s skillful man is not drawing down as much. 
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Space will not permit discussion of incentives or bonus 
plans, so let us think of giving him a better salary based 
on his record. Do not allow jealousy to enter, but let 
efficiency records, accurately and impartially kept by the 
superior, supply the answer. Records should be checked 
against the individual every quarter and it is best to have 
more than one superior keep records without consultation 
until conference time. 

Men who know that the management is keeping an office 
record of their performance will be more liable to give their 
best as they know that no partiality will be shown and it is 
up to them to beat the other fellow’s record. 

Cuas H. WILLEy. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I BELIEVE an overseer should be paid according to his 
ability. Certain departments in the mill call for greater 
skill and experience than others and _ standardization of 
overseers’ salaries would be a mistake and an injustice to 
the heads of these departments. 

An overseer who works for the best interest of his em- 
ployer, who gets quality production and the best out of his 
help, is far more valuable than the overseer who is merely 
interested in “getting by.” Unfortunately, the efficient over- 
seer is not rewarded as he should be. Then, all too often, 
there is the short-sighted employer who balks at paying a 
new, efficient overseer $5 to $10 more than customary per 
week to take charge of a department that has cost hundreds 
of dollars in losses on seconds, etc. Standards in wages have 
their place, but not for overseers. P. M. Crorts. 

Oregon City Mfg. Co. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

THE PAY of overseers should be the same on any one 
job. When an overseer is hired for a position he should 
understand what it pays, and if he cannot deliver the goods 
for that price he should leave it to the man who can, and 
will, do so. 

I don’t think that any overseer should be allowed to set 
the amount of his own pay as one man is worth just as 
much as the other fellow, and no more, as long as he 
runs the job satisfactorily. ti Wes Me 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

My OPINION on an overseer and his salary would be as 
follows: If any overseer is a first class man, can keep his 
department running at a minimum cost, get high grade 
production from his looms, keep a first class lot of help and 
have them satisfied at all times, I think this man is worth 
more to any company than a man who is bluffing his way 
through and depending on his help to keep his job. I 
know of just such a case where the overseer would not 
last five minutes in some plants as he does not understand 
help and knows nothing of the working conditions of his 
looms. 

I believe every overseer should be paid what he thinks 
he is worth and what his employer thinks he is worth 


to him. Cc. WF. 
* 


Summary of Discussion of 
Operatives on Safety Committee 


Approximately three-quarters of the contri- 
butions favored having the workers represented 
on plant safety committees. These letters ar- 
gued that operatives were the ones most ex- 
posed to danger, that it helped morale to let 
them contribute to safety work, and that it was, 
therefore, wise and just to have them repre- 
sented on the committee. Those opposing the 
plan pointed out that plant executives were in 
a better position to guide and promote safety 
plans. One letter stated that the answer should 


depend on the size and type of plant. 
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SECOND ONLY TO 
CREATIVE GENIUS 
IS THE CHOICE OF 
WORTHY MATERIAL 





Co-ordinating the 

services of a group 

of famous yarn 
mills 


MONOMAC 
SPINNING CO. 
French Spun Worsted 
* 
ARLINGTON MILLS 
Bradford Spun W orsted 
CJ 
ACADIA MILLS 
Mercerized Cotton 
* 
NONQUITT MILLS 
Fine Combed Cotton 
a 
CRAMERTON MILLS 
Fine Combed Cotton 
* 


TALLAPOOSA MILLS 
MARY LOUISE MILLS 
High Quality Carded 
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STRADIVARIUS’ ART BEGAN 
WITH HIS SELECTION OF WOOD 


We can picture the master in his workshop smil- 
ing with satisfaction as he examines the grain and 
seasoning of a long sought specimen. He, perhaps 
better than most famous craftsmen, knew the value 
of painstaking care in selection of materials. 





Today’s textile profits 
are built on the running 
qualities of the yarn ... 


Today’s successes must be measured in profits as well as sales. The efficiency 
of modern machinery cannot swallow up the tangible losses that come with 
poor yarn © The fine running qualities of Whitman Yarns are largely the 
result of two things. First, the cumulative experience of a group of mills of 
long established reputation. Second, a most rigid laboratory control of every 
step in the production of each mill, together with cooperative research for 
improvement of methods and products within the group as a whole © The 
benefits of this group organization are particularly evident in the standards 
maintained for buying of raw materials. Not only are the standards of usual 
trade elassifications insisted upon, but every purchase of cotton or wool must 
conform to the rigid requirements set up by the mills themselves © Such 
unusual care at every step in their manufacture makes the running qualities 


of Whitman Yarns a dependable aid to profitable textile production. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 
COTTON and WORSTED YARNS 


CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
300 W. Adams St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 


BOSTON 
78 Chauncy St. 


NEW YORK 
261 Fifth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
1600 Arch Street 
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Raw Silk Market Remains 
Statistically Weak 


By Dr. L. H. Haney 


be drawn from the present state 

ot the broad silk market, two spe- 
cial thoughts occur to the Analyst at 
this time. The first concerns the cur- 
rent talk about uncertainty as to the 
stocks of silk in the interior of Japan. 
Does it not seem rather probable that 
this uncertainty is due to the withhold- 
ing of information by the Japanese in- 
terests which should know the facts? 
li so, the situation naturally suggests 
that the interior stocks must be very 
The decision on the part of 


Ave: from the morals which might 


large 


+ Japan to withhold marketings of silk in 


custody there until sometime in July, 
ertainly indicates a feeling that the 
is weak. No doubt it may indi- 
ate some hopefulness as to the future, 
but was there not also hopefulness con- 
ernng March, when the first sale of 
custody silk was to have been made ? 

_ The second thought concerns rayon. 
We had noted that the rayon trade 
ippears to be satisfied with the last cut 
in prices. Then we observed that H. L. 
Gwalter reports that in the Lyons mar- 
ket, interest is again “leaning more in 
the direction of rayon material.” Finally, 
“e find that our statistics indicate that 
oom activity has again gained on 
‘pindle activity in this country. This 
Ugg that once more looms are run- 
ning larger extent on = rayon 


marke t 


lg me 


BULL PoINTs 


l. \\orld silk production and con 

I for the season to date are 
to be in balance (National 
Exchange ). 

2 world visible supply was re- 

March. 

e stocks” at Yokohama and 

tinue to decline; Japanese ex 

\arch were considerably above 

ight movement. 


sumption of reeling operations by the 
filatures. 

5. Continued large “deliveries” in 
March estimated by the Silk Association 
of America. 

6. A reduction in the stocks of silk 
goods in the New York district. 


7. A good demand for Shantungs 
reported. 
8. The distant months on the New 


York Exchange have recently held bet- 
ter than the near futures. 


SEAR POINTS 


1. Uncertainty as to stocks in the 
Japanese interior. 

2. The supply of Japanese silk in 
custody remains unchanged at 112,000 
bales, the syndicate evidently not feeling 
able to dispose of any holdings yet. 

3. Increased imports of Chinese and 
European silk; competition forces 
Japanese producers to reduce costs. 

4. Imports high in comparison with 


deliveries, and New York. storage 
showed an unseasonable increase in 


March. 


5. March “deliveries” increased less 
than usual. 

6. The failure of the thrown silk mar- 
ket to show any seasonal strength in 
March. 

7. The broad silk manufacturing 
trades are engaged in liquidating exces- 
sive production at profitless prices; 
buyers seem to have low price ideas; 
absence of forward contracts. 

8. In addition to the continued poor 
position of hosiery, the lingerie and the 
lining businesses have turned very dull. 

9. Rayon is offering effective com- 
petition. 

10. New season silk is quoted well 
below the spot market. 

In general, silk (like sugar, cotton, 
and several other commodities) is tem- 
porarily stable as the result of the with- 
drawal from the market of a large part 
of the existing supply. On the other 
hand, the silk consuming industries are 
in a chaotic condition, with capacity 
much in excess of demand and so poorly 
organized that recurrent periods of over- 
production occur. There seems to be 
no basis for any sustained strength in 
the silk market. Japanese policy wd 
some spurt in silk machinery activity 
in the erratic manufacturing industries 
of the United States, may run the price 
up temporarily. But relapses seem 
inevitable. Probably a seasonal decline 
in silk prices will test the old lows 
this summer. Since there has been some 
improvement in the world _ statistical 
position, however, the market should 
hold at or a little above those levels. 
Broadly considered, the probability is an 
irregular sidewise movement, leaning a 
little to the weak side. 

* STaTISTICAL Position \WEAKER 


The domestic statistical position in 
March was characterized by huge 


Summa ry: The probability appears to be that silk 


prices will work irregularly a little lower. 


There is 


possibility that a seasonal decline this summer may 
test old lows but probability favors irregular sidewise 


movement leaning to weak side. 


Japan’s reticence as 


to stocks in custody strengthens belief that these are 


large. 


New York stocks are not relatively large. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York Uni- 


versity, Business Research Bureau 


which 


regularly appears on this page, 


considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. The 
conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


arently financial difficulties in 
tending to slow up the re 


to a time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 


data and does not reflect temporary trade 


is based on statistical 


sentiment 
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One of the Gassing Rooms for B&C Mercerized Yarns 


Here the yarns are singed or gassed which re- 
moves all excess fuzz, giving them that smooth 
clean dressed up appearance, also more yardage 
per pound, much higher lustre and a better and 
cleaner fabric. 


Most important of all gassed yarns actually cost 
you less than ungassed yarns. Write for prices. 


4/2 to 140/2 40/2 to 200/2 
Combed Peeler Combed Sea Island 


Finest Mercerized Yarn Spinners in America 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


“From the Cotton Field Direct to You” 


J and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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imports, the 57,391 bales reported by 
the Silk Association being extraor- 
dinarily large compared with the pre- 
ceding month or with the same month 
in past years. Probably the imports 
were the largest in, comparison with 
current deliveries that are on record. It 
is hard to understand this development 
unless it represents a fear of temporary 
shortage due to Japanese curtailment, 
but it is evident that Japanese reelers 
rushed production in anticipation of the 
March shutdown. 

fhe quantity in transit decreased 
sharply, suggesting that the burst of 


import activity in March was tem- 
porary. Still the in-transit figure was 
considerably above that of a year ago. 

Storage increased and was rather 
large for the season, having been ex- 


ceeded in recent years only in 1930. 
An increase in March is clearly un- 
seasonable. But in comparison with the 
estimated current deliveries, stocks at 
New York are not excessive and are 
certainly not so much out of line as a 
year ago. The increase, moreover, was 
entirely in silks other than Japanese 
and European—apparently Chinese. 

The estimated deliveries increased and 
were unusually large for March, but the 
gain was not so great as usual for the 
month. Moreover, we note that the 
deliveries have been gaining on actual 
consumption as indicated by machinery 
activity. 

On the whole, the March statistics do 
not make a very favorable showing for 
the following reasons: (1) Imports were 
high in comparison with deliveries; (2) 
the increase in storage was contrary 
to the usual seasonal trend; (3) the 
deliveries apparently increased by less 
than the normal seasonal amount; (4) 
the deliveries did not represent actua' 
mill consumption and to some extent 
increased the tnvitsible supply. 

Vere York and Yokohama stocks com- 
ined showed some seasonal decrease, 
much as normal for the 
month and the adjusted average for the 
three months ending with March was 


but not so 


120¢, in excess of the level of recent 
veal This compares with a 122% 
excess in the three months ending with 


} ebr 


hay 
( il 


itary. Meanwhile, domestic ma- 
y activity in February was 5% 
helow average. 

Che world visible supply decreased in 
March, and at 198,000 bales was the 
smallest since last June. However, a 
year ago the figure was 145,000 bales. 

\Vw may add that the National Raw 
silk Exchange reports that after an 
incre,sed maladjustment between the 
supply and demand in February, 
due io the rushing of production in 
Japan, a trend toward improvement was 
resumed in March. The cumulative 
gurs for production and consumption 
‘ te season to date seem to the In- 


elli ice Bureau of the Exchange to 
indic.te that demand and supply are 
now n balance. In view of the large 
stock, however, we are inclined to 
think that this interpretation is some- 
what optimistic. Perhaps it is not very 
ener 


ging that the closing of the 
se filatures for a whole month 
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Fig. 1. INDICATED 


SILK CONSUMPTION. 


I eliveries—bale ,: 


Spindle Activity, Broad Loom Activity—per cent of normal machine 


hours operated. All three indexes adjusted for seasonal variation, 


Ratio 


of Deliveries to Spindles and Ratio of Deliveries to Broad Looms based 


on above indexes. 


Average of 1927-1929 = 100 for all indexes. 


Source: 


Silk Association of America. 
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SILK STOCKS 
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1929 1930 1931 
ACTIVITY 


Y okohama 


Stocks, H. L. Gwalter & Co. Machinery Activity—Composite of spindles 


and looms adjusted for seasonal variation, Silk Association. 


Average 


1923-1927 = 100 for both indexes 


accomplished nothing more than a theo- 
retical restoration of the balance be- 
tween production and consumption. 


THE Price MovEMENT 


The March average price of Cracks 
XX was approximately $2.71, against 
$2.78 in February, and $2.95 in January. 
The figure was about the same at for 
December. It compares with $2.95 a 
year ago. Cracks XX during March 
lost about 10c. Thus there was absent 
the usual seasonal strength in prices 
which often carries through March and 
April. This is the more notable in that 
machinery activity gained in February. 
It suggests that manufacturing has con- 
tinued to exceed the requirements of the 
markets at profitable price levels. 

Wholesale sales of silk goods in yards 
decreased a little less in February than 
in the two preceding years and were 
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nearly 4% above a year ago. The 
wholesalers’ stocks of silk goods also 


declined and were 16.8% below a year 
ago. Unfortunately, however, the prices 
ot silk goods are so low that dollar sales 
appear to have held the low January 
level, which leaves one to conclude that 
despite a large yardage sold, supply and 
demand are still out of adjustment and 
the situation is not yet such that the raw 
silk market can draw strength from the 
markets for silk goods. 

To an outside observer, it still seems 
that the chief need in the silk industry 
is to curtail both the production of silk 
textiles and the speculative purchasing 
of raw silk until silk goods can again 
sell at a profit. This would also hold 
raw silk prices down to a level at which 
the manufacturers could meet the com- 
petition of other fibers while still making 
a profit. 
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Our orders for 
lace yarns 
hark back 


to petticoat rush of lace yarn orders which 


days 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


There are two reasons for the 


recently has come Quissett’s 

way. First of all, the new dresses 

have taken fuller and more femi- 

nine lines, and they call for 

more undergarments to round 
out their fit. This bigger market for lace- 
trimmed undergarments, and the prevailing 
mode of fine‘cotton lace dresses and neckwear, 
have rocketed the demand. 


And the second reason—Quissett’s versatility. 
The ability of this mill to produce any kind 
of cotton yarn quickly brought lace weavers 
to its doors when lace yarns were needed in a 
hurry. 


So today, Quissett is running on lace yarns— 
on embroidery yarns—on yarns for the silk 
trade—and on what is, perhaps, the most 
varied assortment of cotton yarns in the 
country. And every type of yarn is spun with 
customary Quissett quality which is so influ- 
ential in keeping your production costs low, 
and your fabric sales high. 


Your request for sample lace yarns, or for any 
type of cotton yarn brings you samples by 
return mail. 


Our quotations based on 
Cost-+ a reasonable profit. 
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#Softness In Cotton 
Yarns Is Apparent 


| have been fairly definite in- 
dications this week that spinners 

not going to be able to take ad- 
vantage of recent softness in the raw 
cotton market to hold the previous yarn 
price level and thereby widen their mar- 
gins. Prices of carded qualities have 
weakened and sales have been made this 
week at lower prices than have been 
seen heretofore this year. 

nough spinners have taken part in 
this downward revision to make a differ- 
ence in the general price level, but it 
should be emphasized that all have not 
participated, there being a larger number 
holding to the former level than in pre- 
vious periods of readjustment. 

Trading has been exceptionally quiet 
during the last few weeks. This lull 
coming at the time when most spinners 
are making last deliveries on contracts 
placed early this year, has forced them 
to reach for new business. 

The extent of the decline in sales of 
this character may be seen from re- 
ports that small orders have been placed 
in average quality knitting yarns on the 
basis of 17c. for 10s. Previously spin- 
ners had stated the low limit as 18c. 

In carded weaving, sales of average 
quality 20s-2 warps have been reported 
down to 19c. This is 2c. under the 
figure that was quoted last week by the 
average spinner and lc. lower than the 
low point reached at that time. The 
volume of new business booked at the 
range of prices has been too 
small to mention. 

(he weakness of prices would have 
heen excusable had spinners seen a fair 
volume of new business at the lowest 
figures named this week, but no house 
has reported more than filling-in orders 
at the lowest prices touched this year. 
Despite these facts there are spinners 
who assert there has been no change in 
| ideas from last week. They quote 

without change. These higher 
price factors admit that there are 
nough underquoting them by several 
cents to make it impossible to book any 
business whatever except in high priced 
varns of a special type. 


1 
ower 


Dl S 


CoMBED YARNS STEADY 


mbed qualities have withstood pres- 
sure better than carded and show no 

ve from last week. Much interest 
has been manifested in the merger of 
300.900 combed yarn sales spindles of 
Gastonia area which has been ap- 
proved by directors of the mills involved. 
A ide range is noted between the high 


am low priced spinners, the difference 
ve as much as 3c. in such numbers 
as S 

the raw material situation should 


strengthen there would doubtless follow 
a period of activity in yarns, as manu- 
facturers whose old contracts have ex- 
pired, would want to cover before spin- 
ners made an upward revision of the 
present basis. There are several au- 
thorities who argue that current yarn 
prices are forecasting a lower basis for 
cotton, but this view is not widely held. 


® Cotton Fails to Hold 
Moderate Rallies 


HE improvement in the technical 

position of the cotton futures mar- 
ket reflected by liquidation and_ short 
selling on the recent decline below the 
104c. level for July contracts, was re- 
flected by advances of about 50 points 
during the week just ending. This 
rally was promoted by a steadier tone 
in Liverpool and a feeling that bearish 
factors might have been pretty well 
discounted on the decline to within 
25 or 30 points of the season’s low 
records established during the middle 
of December. The demand tapered off 
on the advance, however, as if it had 
been chiefly for the covering of short 
accounts, and the market was _ rather 
unsettled later in the week, with prices 
showing a tendency to ease off from 
the best, owing to the reports of un- 
favorable weather for field work in the 
South, bearish statistics, and the ten- 
dency of trade demand to taper off on 
the advances. 

The most general impression that the 
week’s fluctuations were chiefly due to 
the readjustments of the technical posi- 
tion seemed to be colored by the absence 
of any conclusive influence in the week’s 


Market Briefs 


Cotton: Market slides off toward 
season’s lows. 

Cotton Yarns: 
low for year 
inactive. 

Cotton Goods: Irregular price sit- 
uation but statistics sound. 

Wool: Quiet, with attention drift- 
ing toward new clip operations 
in West. 

Worsted Yarns: Prices firmer and 
trade more optimistic as men’s 


weaken to 
business is 


Prices 
but 


wear mills buy. 
Woolen Goods: More hopeful for 
early fall business. 


Silk: Steady; better grade 13/15s 
somewhat scarce. 

Silk Yarns: Thrown yarn quiet, 
prices stronger. Spun yarn quiet. 

Silk Goods: Very quiet; tone hesi- 
tant. 

Rayon: See 65c. rayon fixture for 
season. 

Knit Goods: Hosiery tone im- 
proves. Underwear moves slowly. 
Weather aids outerwear. 
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news. Cotton planting is supposed to 
have been making pretty good progress, 
but there has been nothing to throw 
additional light on the question of 
acreage, while the start ot the crop 
remains dependent upon April and May 
weather conditions. Recent develop- 
ments tended to emphasize the prospect 
for a substantial increase in the world’s 
carryover, but the existence of the 
surplus supply has been generally talked 
of and recognized in the trade for the 
last several months and the statistical 
position is very secondary in importance 
to the shaping up of coming crop and 
trade prospects. 

The lull which developed in the cotton 
goods markets just before Easter has 
continued, apparently, but this is con- 
sidered a more or less seasonal matter, 
and the cloth statistics seemed to make 
a more favorable impression on senti- 
ment than otherwise. 


MARCH CONSUMPTION 

According to the Census Bureau 
consumption of lint cotton of all 
growths in this country for the month 
of March amounted to 490,586 bales 
compared with 433,510 for February 
and 507,646 for March last year. Re- 
cent figures on consumption have been 
rather disappointing to those who an- 
ticipated that it would run ahead of 
last season’s after the end of last 
January, but it is still generally be- 
lieved that it will pull up somewhat 
during the last three months of the 
season, At present, traders are figur- 
ing on a world’s carryover of around 
8} to possibly 8} million bales com- 
pared with about 6} million last season. 
This would be the second largest 
world’s carryover on record, the pre- 
vious high figure being reported in 
1921, when it was somewhat over 9 
million bales and did not prevent a 
sharp advance on the 1921 shortage. 

Liquidation of May contracts has 
been under way during the entire week 
and has probably had an_ unsettling 
effect on the general market. Much 
of it has consisted of switching from 
May to later deliveries without much 
change in the differences. Somewhat 
freer southern selling was reported 
earlier in the week as if a little cotton 
was being brought out from the interior 
by the advance of the planting season, 
but the pressure of that sort was evi- 
dently limited. Weakness in the Alex- 
andria market was also a factor in the 
recent decline. 


LIGHTER OFFERINGS IN SouTH 


Mempuis, TENN., April 13.—While 
sales of cotton here during the week 
showed considerable shrinkage com- 
pared with recent weeks, the smaller 
volume was due quite as much to light 
offerings as to quieter demand. The 
total here was a little more than one- 
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C.F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers 
and Merchants 


Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


GENERAL AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


271 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED OVER 91 YEARS 
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third of the total at the ten designated 
markets, indicating that demand still 
tends to center on specialties. 

Basis was about unchanged except 
where scarcity of wanted descriptions 
secms imminent. Middling and better 
1i in. staples, neglected until a few 
weeks ago, advanced 15 to 30 points on 
basis, offsetting the decline in contract 
values. High grade staples, longer 
than 14 in., although scarce, have been 
scarce all season. First hands are firm 
in their price ideas; none of the selling 
pressure usual at this season, when the 
new crop is just getting under way, is 
present. Merchants are buying spar- 
ingly and say that while inquiry is gen- 
eral, orders placed are usually for small 
lots. Sales here during the week totaled 
8,220 bales against 6,169 last year and 
18,520 the year before, making 650,837 
bales for the season against 964,328 last 
year and 845,435 the year before. The 
staple report shows stocks of 187,724 
bales in Mississippi compresses against 
197,808 the previous week, 184,218 last 
year and 68,886 the year before. The 
week favored planting and much was 
accomplished in this section. The 
weather was favorable over most of the 
helt, except somewhat, on account of 
frequent showers, unfavorable in parts 
of Alabama and the Atlantics. 


Comber and Strips 
\lost Active Wastes 


1 IE cotton waste trade finds it diffi- 
cult to induce consumers to do little 
more than the buying of moderate quan- 
tities of waste for the business they have 
actually in sight. Demand for comber 
and strips is the principal feature at this 
time, and appears to be sufficient to hold 
prices steady. It is reported that one 
Boston dealer bought a good-size quan- 
tity of peeler comber from a large New 
. 


‘ngland mill on a basis around 8¢c.; 
le majority of dealers, however, find 
ficult to obtain this waste at less 
8sc. On the latter basis, selling 
prices of 8c. to 8c. represent very 
margin of profit to dealers. 
rips are moving in fair volume, 
of the demand coming from manu- 
lacturers of coarse fabrics, and cordage 
nd braid mills. Much of this buying 
a hand-to-mouth character, but as 
thers are no large stocks of strips hang- 
ing over the market, it is sufficient to 
import a firm to advancing price tend- 
As high as 8c. was asked and 
ed for choice peeler and 74c. for 
upland strips. There is no notice- 
le pick-up in picker and fly, and none 
is expected until the automobile builders 
incr-ase manufacturing operations. 
Thr ids were firm with some sales of 
and colored for machining and a 
vhite cotton for export. 





®Men’s Wear Mills 
Place Yarn Orders 


HERE has been a freer movement 

of sales yarns this week and a more 
optimistic feeling among spinners. With 
the exception of two-ply English spun 
knitting counts, prices have been hold- 
ing fairly steady. They are not strong, 
but are resisting any further price- 
cutting to a better degree than noted 
heretofore. 

For the first time in recent weeks de- 
mand for men’s wear counts is reported. 
Fair-size contracts have been placed by 
a number of Philadelphia men’s wear 
mills, depending upon sales yarn for their 
raw material. The principal count used 
by this trade is 2-30s, 64s, wanted in 
either French or English spun. Quota- 


tions of French spun average slightly 
under $1.50. 


HEAVYWEIGHT CONTRACTING 


Buying by men’s wear trade had been 
predicted. These mills experienced 
rush business during the last six weeks 
of the lightweight season and a large 
quantity of yarn was taken by them. 
Late duplicating in that season, which 
is just now ending, further depleted 
yarn stocks, 

The largest volume of yarn business, 
as has been true during the last month, 
is coming from bathing-suit manufac- 
turers. They are taking large quanti- 
ties of single dyed yarn in English and 
French spun. Quotations of single Eng- 
lish spun are firm at basis of $1.024 for 
1-18s, 50s. Although spinners are 
booking business in this count at a 
lively rate there is general complaint 
that this price represents only cost to 
them or not even that. 

There are better margins in French 
spun counts. This has been the case 
since the first of the year. Spinners 
who booked a substantial volume, espe- 
cially in two-ply counts for spring knit 
dress fabrics, made money. 

The market during the last two weeks 
gives the impression that prices of sales 
yarns are at the low or near the low 
point of the present downward move- 
ment. An example of this is seen in 
single numbers used by knitters. There 
were sales of 18s, 50s, made at $1.00 
a short time ago and there was talk that 
the market level was to drop to that 
basis, but recent developments have been 
in an opposite direction and the price is 
now firm at $1.025. 

In two-ply English spun 
counts the situation is not quite so 
favorable from spinners’ viewpoint. 
There are large spinners willing to ac- 
cept business 25 to 5c. under the aver- 
age price quoted. One admits selling at 
less than 80c. for 2-20s, 50s, while com- 
petitors are firm at 824c. One reason 


knitting 
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for this is that demand for two-ply has 
been relegated to second place by large 
sales of singles to bathing-suit and light- 
weight sweater manufacturers. 


@ New Clip Operations 
Feature Wool Market 


HE wool market has run into an- 
other quiet period not likely to be 
changed decisively until larger business 
is placed by the goods market in worsted 
fabrics. The demand for worsted wools 
has slowed down very noticeably. Large 
quantities were taken out of the market 
last month and are believed to be mov- 
ing steadily into consumption. In the 
meanwhile operations for the taking 
over of the new clip are gaining in 
activity, cooperatives claiming greater 
success than last year at this time. 
Prices are firm, particularly on 
worsted wools in demand and pulled 
wools for the woolen industry. There 
is a good undertone. An appearance of 
normalcy is maintained under cover of 
which independents and cooperatives 
are in strong competition for wools of 
the new clip. The situation, however, 
points to a probable over-supply of do- 
mestic wools in view of large carryover, 
a record clip coming along, and manu- 
facturers carrying their usual supply of 
raw material which at no time in recent 
years has been less than from three to 
four months average consumption. 
The National Wool Marketing Corp. 
is likely to sign up a larger quantity of 
wool than last year when the approxi- 
mate amount handled was 35% oi the 
clip. This year’s clip will in all proba- 
bility be larger than last year and es- 
tablish a new record for domestic wool 
production. Its successful merchandis- 
ing will depend primarily upon the suc- 
cess or otherwise of the worsted branch 
of wool manufacturing. Worsted manu- 
facturing is so closely related to the 
virgin wool situation that if the woolen 
industry stages a substantial comeback 
this year at the expense of worsteds, the 
demand for virgin wool will show a 
relative and possibly an actual decline. 
Woolen spindle activity for 1930 aver- 
aged 55% for entire year, and consump- 
tion of woolen wools was about 
53,000,000 Ib. If woolen spindle activity 
for 1931 should be stepped up to an 
average of 70% this would result in an 
increased consumption as compared with 
last year of about 15,000,000 Ib. of wool. 
Ohio delaine is receding from the 
strong and relatively high position oc- 
cupied for the greater part of year to 
date, but even at this time is offered 
2 to 3c. for clean pound higher than fine 
staple territory. At current low point 
of 28c., it is 44c. per grease pound 
higher than in April, 1914, while Ohio 
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How does it measure up over 
the months and years? 
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Dyers-Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Skein Yarn and Warps. 
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AST performance is always 

a vital criterion in judging a 
processing service. Successive 
orders tell the story. 


Here at Globe the answer is 
readily found in the steady vol- 
ume of repeat orders which come 
our way. We have been making 
friends and holding them since 
1863. 


Mill men are finding Globe flex- 
ibility an important aid in these 
days of diverse processing needs. 
We dye, bleach and mercerize 
cotton skein yarn and warps in 
any quantity. Matching un- 
usual colors—making a delivery 
dead line—repeating a difficult 
processing job—are all part of 
the day’s work at Globe. 


Can you use such a service? A 
trial period will leave no room 
for doubt. Let Globe tackle 
your next assignment. 


GLOBE 


DYE WORKS CO. 


Kinsey & Worth Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PA. 




































YARNS AND RAW MATERIALS 
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juarter-blood is lc. per grease pound 
below the pre-war price. 

The top market 1s less active than at 
the close of last month and combers 
have difficulty in maintaining their 
orice on standard teps. The low grade 
tops are steady and relatively firmer 
than tops made from domestic wool 
owing to the substantial price advances 
made within the last month or six weeks 
on New Zealand and South American 
crossbreds. The Bradford market is 
steady slightly below the high of the 
vear. 


Wool Substitutes 
All Set for Business 


HE woolen trade is closely tied up 

with the worsted branch of manu- 
facturing, a fact sometimes overlooked 
by those who handle virgin wools ex- 
clusively. Woolen manufacturing could 
surge forward to a 70 or 80% capacity 
production without the virgin wool trade 
experiencing anything more than a mod- 
erate increase in wool demand. A huge 


juantity of rags, reworks, noils, mill 
wastes, cotton wastes and pulled wools 


ire consumed by the woolen industry— 
ill outside the wool market proper. A 
broader market for recovered materials, 
rags and clips is in the making but has 
not yet materialized, although its ap- 
pearance in the near future is suggested 
iv more inquiries regarding recovered 
iaterials and some further bidding at 

w prices by the mills for merinos, 
ods and some of the knit stocks. 

(he rag market in general is pretty 
ose to pre-war basis. Blue serge was 
elling at 63c. in April, 1914 which is 
urrent price. All kinds of rags and 

| are on a low level and yet there 
practically no speculative confidence 
) take advantage of an opportunity that 
iy not occur again for several years. 
the English heavy woolen district, 
e industry is experiencing a sharp 
meback after several years of relative 
activity. 
Mills are not in the wool waste mar- 
except for small amounts for 
‘cing-out purposes. Forward buying 
still lagging and larger cloth business 
ll have to be placed before any change 
attitude on the part of consuming 
lls can be anticipated. Lap and fine 
ead wastes are steady to strong. Sup- 
es of card waste in several qualities 
quite substantial keeping the price 
sy on even the best fine card. 
"he noil market could easily handle a 
ich larger volume of business than is 
v being done and is in hopes that 
reased mill demand will be seen be- 
e the end of the month. Production 
| consumption are believed to be bal- 
ed at this time, but of this there is 
proof. 


ips 


Thrown Yarn Up 10c.; 
Spun Silk Quiet 


HROWN yarn entered the week 
with prices about 10c. up; market 
tone was considerably stronger, due to 
the lack of spot silk in New York, and 
the big March consumption. However, 
there was no spirited buying; broadsilk 
mills limited their coverage to small 
orders for immediate delivery. Broad- 
silk weavers are curtailing output, as a 
result of their overproduction of spring 
prints. Throwsters hope for some im- 
provement before summer, but they do 
not expect it. The general feeling is 
that demand will wane from now on. 
There is always the possibility that the 
observance of “Knit Goods Week” in 
Philadelphia may help things, but that 
is more a matter of improving fall senti- 
ment than of stimulating spot demand. 
Spinners report a very quiet market 
there may be a reorder flurry or so, but 
broadsilk mills are unlikely to do much 


more buying this season. Shantung 
fabrics are in demand, and the weavers 
regard these lines with confidence. 


However, it is felt that current stocks 
are pretty nearly adequate for the sea- 
son. Spinners are getting numerous in- 
quiries for fall, and they hope fall busi- 
ness will start about the end of May. 
Yarn in spinners’ hands is light and the 
carryover should be inconsiderable. 


# Raw Silk Steadier; 
Some 13/15s Searce 


AW silk 


developing 


is steadier, with strength 
in the 13/15s for the 
hosiery trade, due to a slight shortage 
of stocks in the domestic market. This 
shortage is not general at present, but 
some importers look for a more decided 
scarcity, especially of the better quality 
13/15s within a few weeks, the 
Japanese do not reel these grades when 
the new season approaches. The mar- 
ket tone is healthy; broadsilk weavers 
place numerous small orders, mostly 
for early shipment. These mills are 
still convalescent following the prints 


as 


slump and production is limited; how- 
ever, the advancing spring season 
should stimulate movement of fabrics, 


and a revival of raw silk buying from 
the weavers may be expected at the be- 
ginning of May, though nobody looks 
for really confident buying. 

All the consuming industries are in 
bargaining mood as regards raw silk, 
and there an effort at downward 
pressure; importers offer some re- 
sistance, which is strengthened by the 
fairly consistent firmness at Yokohama. 
Manufacturers look for a raw silk re- 
cession next month, and are withholding 


is 
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future business, in the hope of buying 
at lower levels then. 

Due to the strong feeling for curtail- 
ment of hosiery output, especially at the 
women’s full-fashioned end, these mills 
are covered more lightly than usual 
regards future requirements; the larg- 
est concerns have bought ahead, of 
course, but there is a goodly percentage 
of the industry, particularly small and 
medium-sized firms, which is holding 
off, anticipating “bargain levels” in 
May. While current indications point 
to possible mild recessions in raw silk 
during the next four weeks, the chances 
of a pronounced drop are doubtful. 


See 2 Months More 
For 65c. Rayon 


HERE are strong indications in 

the rayon market that 65c. rayon 
may be a fixture for the remainder of 
the season. The so-called “obsolete” 
yarns, 150 denier, which had originally 
been in the same price range as the 
present standard 75c. yarns, were cut 
to 65c. in order to clear them out. The 
stocks were known to be limited and it 
was expected that a few weeks would 
find these yarns completely disposed of. 
Downward pressure of prices and keen 
competition, however, has _ influenced 
certain rayon companies to continue 
producing “obsoletes” for the purpose 
of getting quick turnover. The =e 
now is resigned to the prospect of a 
least two months more of 65c. 


rayon. 
STANDARD YARNS ACTIVE 

Meanwhile, standard yarns are in 

good call. Both cotton weavers and 


underwear knitters are buying. Demand 
is easier than it was two weeks ago, but 
producers are still selling ahead on cer- 
tain sizes. The larger producers ask 
ten days leeway on their most popular 
numbers, and in a few instances, pro- 
ducers are sold into the middle of May. 
Some underwear knitters show hesi- 
tancy regarding the immediate future, 
and have curtailed yarn orders. This 
probably is due to the backward spring 
in the Atlantic States, which has de- 
layed the normal movement of rayon 
underwear lines. Knitters are reason- 
ably confident of a good season, but the 
backward start has inclined them to 
caution. Weavers report a better out- 
look on rayon flat crepes, and these mills 
are placing good-sized orders for yarn. 

Rayon producers ire satisfied with the 
immediate outlook as _ regards sales, 
though of course the narrow profit mar- 
gin continues a serious problem. Com- 
panies are economizing in many ways. 
to offset the low prices; promotional 


activities are being carefully watched. 
and all outlay not absolutely essential is 


(Continued on page 79) 
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BY A the quick growth of American Enka. Since the beginning, 


THREAD 





made of Enka yarn—and you have the answer to 


Enka yarns have been much in demand. Even in the notori- 
ously bad year just passed, American Enka operated at 
steadily increasing capacity with no surplus stock of yarn 


carried into this year. 


The fate of a fabric hangs by a thread—that is why an 
ever larger number of weavers and knitters are looking 
to Enka yarns for high volume output. The prominent houses 
who have used Enka yarns testify to its uniform quality and 
its adaptability. Enka yarn is dependable. It is processed 
correctly. It is extra strong, wet or dry, and takes dye 


exceptionally we'll. 


Mill men and converters who are looking for the unusual 
will find our technical and merchandising department a 
source of profitable ideas. Right now we are working on 
new things for summer and fall promotion. We will be glad 


to send a man to your plant to tell you about these. 


Enka yarns are available in & 
deniers from 50 to 300, in 


standard or multi-filaments, 


AMERICAN on cones or spools, in skeins, 


bleached or unbleached. CANNON MILLS, Sole Agents, 


FR KA Very soon our new extra dull Philadelphia — New York — Providence 
lustre yarn will be ready. Chicago — Chattanooga — Kannapolis 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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* Men’s Wear Stocks 
Depleted Further 


hes UARY figures compiled by the 
Department of Commerce showed the 
vreatest improvement in woolen and 
vorsted machinery activity seen for a 
long period. It is probable that when 
these are compiled for March further 
improvement will be seen. It was in 
\larch that manufacturers of both men’s 
and women’s wear were rushed to make 
deliveries before the end of the spring 
mill season. 

This period of rushed business will 
show up in the machinery activity for 
March; this will be, according to indi- 
cations, the most active period for 
weavers for many months. Interest in 
spot goods has slackened materially and 
except for a number of men’s wear man- 
facturers who are still working on 
chtweight orders, mills are waiting for 
the fall season to develop. 


NEw 


\len’s wear manufacturers, who have 
recently shown the lines, state that they 
have booked a fair volume of business 
so far as number of orders are con- 
cerned, but buyers are limiting each 
order to exceptionally small amounts. 
(his season’s demand has not developed 
to an extent that it is yet possible to 
say whether plains or fancies will have 
the call, both being well represented in 
husiness placed to date. 

\ number of clothiers have placed 
business in pin points, checks and small 
overplaids for fall but others assert 
demand has been toward stripes. Ox- 
fords have been in good demand in the 
initial heavyweight business, this vogue 
extending to overcoatings. Many in 
the market have not given up hope that 
the new season will run strongly toward 
lancies and they have made preparations 
to meet such a demand later on. 


1 
j 
1] 


Business Is Stow 


Stocks CLEANED Out 


‘he stock situation in lightweight 
iien’s wear has become more acute dur- 
ing the last few weeks. It was thought 
that peak of demand for spring fabrics 
had been passed. This is so when man- 
utacturers are considered, but selling 
assert there is still a_ brisk 
denand for immediate shipment to 
Clothiers. Every available piece of 
lightweight goods that manufacturers or 
er selling agents have on hand has 

or is being removed to cutters. 
Stocks will be practically non-existent 
in these when the season has finally 


d. 


Iie 


no ses 


BARGAINS IN COATINGS 


ere are many buyers for additional 
ige of women’s coatings but they 


bargains. A fair volume has 


passed on the basis of $1.00 to $1.25 
for fabrics that were manufactured to 
sell at $1.65 and even greater reductions 
have been reported in lines that are 
outside the popular sellers. There is 
a good demand for fabrics to be used 
in making summer coats, and white 
flannel is selling in volume. Interest 
in these resort fabrics will keep manu- 
facturers engaged in many instances 
until they begin to get orders against 
the fall season. 


Pronounced Drop 


in Broadsilk Call 


ROADSILK turnover registered a 
pronounced decline during the last 
ten days; both cutters and retailers put 
the brakes on purchases of yardage, but 
the drop was most noticeable at the 
cutters’ end. Weavers are hopeful that 
the improved weather which marked the 
last week-end would stimulate market 
interest and bring reorders. The dress 
manufacturers are very hesitant, due 
chiefly to the let-up in demand for the 
medium-priced garments. These firms 
find difficulty in moving dresses that 
retail for upward of $6.75, with the re- 
sult that they have practically stopped 
buying the better quality fabrics. 
Current silk sales are so light that 
it is hard to point to any really active 
line. Shantungs are probably the most 
satisfactory group; there is still a fair 
call at this end, but here too the de- 
mand is predominantly for low-priced 
fabrics. The cheaper shantungs moved 
hesitantly this week, with some broad- 
silk houses reporting a fairly good busi- 
ness. The call is chiefly for white and 
pastel shades; the tan color group is 
active, but less so than usual. White 
promises to be a major line in summer 
shantungs. Chiffons move fairly well. 
Broadsilk stocks are somewhat larger. 
The larger mills have cut down pro- 
duction, following the let-down in de- 
mand, and these firms claim that they 
are in a satisfactory position as regards 
stocks. Numerous of the small mills, 
however, are understood to be over- 


produced. 


Finds Steady Gain for 
Longer Bed Sheets 


Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., have com- 
piled figures showing that longer sheets 
have reached a point in popularity 
where they are almost crowding the 90- 
inch or so-called short sheet off the 
market. Sales by this mill last year 
and the first two months of 1931 show 
that the amount in 99-inch and the 108- 
inch class represented 83% of the total. 
Less than 10 years.ago sales in these 
lengths were but one-third of the total. 
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Price Cutting In 
Print Cloths Su rprises 


BOUT one week’s production of 
print cloths is being carried in stock 
by miils at the present time. In view 
of this, a strong situation in print cloth 
prices might be expected, but this has 
not been the case during the last two 
weeks. It is possible to buy 4 to 4c. 
lower than three weeks ago both from 
first and second hands. It is not pos- 
sible to place all the blame on the latter. 
That it was the wrong time to cut 
prices is admitted, since it was a be- 
tween-season period for the print cloth 
section. Although definite figures have 
not been reported it is believed that the 
amount of goods sold at the reduced 
figures has not been large. Spring buy- 
ing has been largely completed and 
although covering ahead is expected 
soon it has not yet appeared. 
Price CuttinG UNEXPECTED 

Considering also the contraction of 
mill margins during recent months, 
many sellers feel that the house which 
began the recent price-cutting did some- 
thing that had been considered almost 
outside of the range of possibilities. 

Weekly stock figures of print cloths 
compiled by one house show a con- 
tinuous reduction each week since the 
first of this year, when they totaled ap- 
proximately 53,000,000 yd. This figure 
has been reduced to 17,000,000 yd. Last 
August this item totaled about 90,- 
000,000 yd. 

In view of this strong statistical posi- 
tion it is difficult to understand why 
there should be forced selling even 
though there has been some recession 
in the raw material market. This is 
not sufficient excuse for the type selling 
that has weakened the market. Reports 
indicate that it was by factors which 
had as good a statistical position as any. 

SEVERAL Houses Not CuttincG 

The most favorable aspect of the pres- 
ent period of weakness is that not all 
the largest selling organizations took 
part in it. Several report that their 
prices are unchanged from the former 
higher range and they have no inten- 
tions at this time of lowering them. 

Lack of demand during the first three 
months of this year for sheetings has 
caused a number of sheeting mills to 
turn some of their looms over to manu- 
facture of print cloths in order to take 
advantage of the large business they 
have been reading about in these cloths. 
What effect this will have is problemati- 
cal, but this is a chance that a branch 
of any industry takes when it improves 
its position statistically to the extent 
that the print cloth division has since 
Jan. 1. The small increase in production 
in March indicates no serious injury. 
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Underwear Manufacturers 


CHAR ID © NIZE yarn in your product 


does half your selling job 


we s saa 
8 


Never was a market-proved yarn so generously 
supplied with selling arguments. The single word “Chardonize” 
on a label tells retailers a story they know by heart . . . and like 


to remember. 


This is what the label says quick-as-a-flash to buyers: “This 
garment is knit from a unique yarn, made by the patented 
OPAKE process. The yarn has a permanent, dull richness that 
can’t come out. Fashionwise, thrifty women are buying lingerie of 
Chardonize in volume. It is what they want. Its superior dull- 
lustre is fashion-perfect ... it is sturdy but extremely soft. . . it 


sells at really popular prices.” 


Chardonize yarn. . . and the Chardonize label . .. can solve many 
of your problems. You can gain added confidence in your mer- 
chandise by using this established yarn whose superb qualities are 
definitely known to retailers . . . whose identifying label does a 


selling job for you. Get in touch with us for complete information. 


CHAR 8) O NAZE Is A TUBIZE CHATILLON YARN 


‘There is a Tubize Chatillon yarr for every purpose— made by the nitrocellulose, viscose or acetate process. 
Its widespread imitation ts the best endorsement of Chardonize. 


PUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION += 2 PARK AVENUR, NEW YORK + PLANTS—ROME, GA... HOPEWELL, V4. 
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Warm Weather Aids 
Outerwear Movement 


7 outerwear market reacted 
promptly and favorably to the warm 
weather of the past ten days. There 
was no hectic rush to buy, but as manu- 
facturers point out, that sort of buying 
is becoming obsolete; there was how- 
ever, a very perceptible increase in the 
spot call for lightweight sweaters and 
for the novelty lines including knitted 
polo shirts and berets and ensembles. 
Distributors at last are enjoying a fair 
consumer call and they are more ready 
to reorder. Mills are sold ahead on 
numerous of the leading spring sweater 
numbers; prices hold firm. The out- 
for the next four weeks is de- 
pendent largely upon the weather. 

Bathing-suit demand has quickened, 
ind numerous mills are sold up. Swim- 
suit interest leans to dark shades, both 
for men and women; sunsuit styles are 
still predominant in orders for women’s 
lines, though there is also a steady call 
for conservative models. Knitted dresses 
ind suits are not going as well as had 
heen expected; manufacturers hope for 
improvement at this end for fall ship- 
ment; spring turnover has been con- 
siderably below normal. 


} 1 
LOOK 


Rayon Underwear 
Call Improves 


eer underwear demand 
4is only moderate, but mills have 
advance business on the 
books, and the lull is enabling them to 
up with orders. Cotton athletic 
shirts and shorts are being sought for 
immediate delivery; rayon lines begin 
to show activity, and the spring-like 
weather of the last week-end encouraged 
these manufacturers to look for better 


1 


buying soon. Balbriggans sell steadily, 
hut volume is below normal. Retailers 
ind jobbers have minimum stocks on 
indeed, available merchandise is 
less than last month. These distributors 
re making inquiries constantly and 
show moderate confidence in the out- 
hut they are still holding rigidly 
week-by-week buving method. 

llere is little prospect for any im- 
mediate improvement in the outlook 
r heavyweights. Distributors refuse 
cover ahead on these lines, until the 
1 season is further advanced. 
ite orders for fall lines are com- 

p a few mills announce; but the 
idusiry as a whole is virtually at a 
standstill, Mill men are not dis- 
ed; they look for heavy buying 

last minute on fall lines, and be- 

eve that this concentrated business 
y compensate for the very late start. 
as can be learned, heavyweight 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 
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stocks are not accumulating. Mills have 
learned by the success attending their 
curtailment program last season, that 
the secret of profit is to hold down very 
strictly on output. 

A few large producers operate on a 
big scale, but these firms insist they are 
well sold, and are producing on order 
only. There seems to be a definite aver- 
sion to producing for stock, and this is 
perhaps the healthiest sign of the mo- 
ment in heavyweights. If the cur 
tailment policy is rigidly adhered to, 
heavyweight mills can look forward to 
a satisfactory, though undoubtedly be 
lated season. 


* Low-Priced Hosiery 
In Active Demand 


MPROVED weather conditions stim- 
ulated the hosiery market this week. 
but turnover is still somewhat behind 
the beginning of the month. Mill agents 
and jobbers are encouraged, however, 
and they look for active demand through 
the second half. Full-fashioned hos- 
iery prices continue steady, with de- 
mand turning more and more to mid- 
summer colors. Grenadines have picked 
up slightly, but these lines are far behind 
the trams in volume.  Full-fashioned 
production is moderate, and though 
there have been no recent reports on 
actual output, the surplus 
continues to decline. 
Jobbers and retailers lean overwhelm- 
ingly to low-priced lines; the lion’s 
share of current orders goes to mills 
producing full-fashioned hosiery to retail 
at 79c. or thereabouts. The economy 
trend among consumers has stimulated 
call for irregulars, and that range is in 
active call. The turnover in irregulars 
is larger than normal, suggesting that 
some mills may be selling standard goods 
at the lower price. However. that prac- 
tice, if it exists, is not extensive. 
Prorir IN CHEAP HOosE 
Mills are much more inclined to 
change their output schedules and _ to 
produce hosiery that actually is of lower 
quality, in order to get the benefit of 
the strong call for cheaper merchandise. 
Actually, the low-priced full-fashioned 
lines seem to be the most profitable end 
of the hosiery field, at the moment. Mill 
men have no difficulty in getting their 
prices on these numbers: most of the 


low-priced full-fashioned now moving 
was actually made for that market. 
Prospects for the better grades of 


hosiery are dubious: Easter proved a 
sad failure so far as stimulating quality 
demand was concerned. A few mills 
enjoy good call for lines retailing from 
$1 to $1.50 but demand here is well 
below what it has been other vears 
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apparently 


Hosiery factors in Worth Street did 
business with one eye on Philadelphia, 
this week; the Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
together with the various conventions 
being held there drew many manufac- 
turers to the Quaker City. However, 
Philadelphia held more interest for the 
producing than for the merchandising 
end; and the sales executives for the 
most part remained in New York. 

Half-hose has picked up, thanks to 
the warmer weather, and the market 
looks for some volume business at that 
end next week. The turn toward spring 
is helping retailers and jobbers to clear 
current stocks, thus preparing the way 
for contracting on the newer summer 
lines; half-hose demand accents gay 
brown and blue mixtures. 


> 


Underwear Conference 
Postponed 


The rayon underwear conierence, 
planned to be held in New York this 
week, was deferred for two weeks. The 
Bureau of Standards is arranging to 
hold the conference, in cooperation with 
a committee of rayon underwear manu- 
facturers to determine size standards. 


Viscose “Control Plan” 
Now in Movies 


A new motion picture entitled “The 
Quality Control Plan,” has just been 
completed by The Viscose Co. and will 
be immediately available to all stores 
through the firm’s film service bureau 
in New York. The picture shows how 
the “Control Plan” operates to protect 
standards of knit and woven merchan- 
dise carrying the “crown” label. 


Endorse Color Card Association 


Representatives of a large number of 
trade associations met at the Hotel 
\stor, New York, April 8 and agreed 
that the work that has been carried on 
hy the Textile Color Card Association 
should be continued. A number of other 
industries, including shoe and _ leather, 
were represented. The trade associa- 
tions represented were the Silk Associa 
tion of America (committee on color 
co-ordination), Wool Institute, Ince., 
Tanners’ Council of America, National 
Boot & Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, Indus 
trial Council of Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers, Inc., Associated Dress 
Industries of America, Eastern Muilli- 
nery Association (color conference com- 
mittee), National Knitted Outerwear 
\ssociation, Associated Leather Goods 
Manutacturers, National Retail Dry 
(;o0ds Association. 
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© To tell you what you want to know about rayon yarns and their 


more profitable use. This is an advertisement of the industria! 






series. Reprints of preceding advertisements sent free on request. 





























-- And now 


LIFE’S JUST ONE INSPECTION AFTER ANOTHER! 


WHEN rayon yarn reaches the final 
perfection of smooth, opalescent, 
milk-white strands, manufacturers 
are fond of saying that it’s carefully 
‘*‘skein-inspected.”’ @ We've used 
the phrase ourselves, at times, but it 
doesn’t half tell the story about Crown 
Brand. © In this case, yarn inspec- 
tion begins as soon as the yarn is a 
yarn... away back at the point where 
it ceases to be “‘viscous.”’ Again it’s 
inspected as the first strands from the 
cake are reeled over spindles into 
skeins of precise weight. And all 
through the cleansing-bleaching baths 
it’s watched, sampled, tested. ©@ 
When the grand final skein-inspec- 
tion does take place, woe unto any 
weak spots or infinitesimal lumps or 


bumps that have so far “gotten by’’! 







Our inspectors know no mercy in 


grading and classifying Crown Brand 






Rayon Yarn. §€ And the meaning 







of all this to you is a freer-running, 


smoother-weaving rayon yarn. It is 






an actual fact that fingers can feel 






TIT LAMA ALAA 


the beauty of Crown Brand in the a D 


finished fabric . . . in the made-up TAP YELrIe ye 


e 14% 














garment. Yet this yarn costs no more 
and some thirty different varieties are 


at your disposal. 






THE VISCOSE COMPANY 


200 Madison Avenue New York City 
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TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 


Southern Yarn 
\lerger Assured 
C INSUMMATION of the $10,000,- 


4000 merger of combed yarn mills, 
e known as Textiles, Inc., was 
ially assured when directors of 14 
, meeting in Gastonia, N. C., April 

+, approved plans tor the combination 
ind authorized the board of directors of 
the new concern to acquire by an ex- 
hange of stock six other plants. The 
ratification of these plans by the stock- 
holders of the individual mills, sched- 
uled for May 26, is regarded as a cer- 
tainty because of the volume of stock 
held by directors already giving their 
ipproval. 

According to the terms of the merger 
igreement, the following directors will 
serve until the next annual meeting of 
stockholders: A. G. Myers, Joseph H. 
Separk, C. C. Armstrong, J. Lander 
Gray, Arthur K. Winget, R. Grady 
Rankin and S. N. Boyce. 

e following mills are included in 
he new concern at the outset: Arkray 
Mall Inc., Arlington Cotton Mills, 
Cora Cotton Mills, Elizabeth Mills, Inc. 
Gray Mfg. Co., Merco Mills, Inc. 
Mutual Cotton Mills, Myers Mills, Inc., 
Myrtle Mills, Inc., Osceola Mills, Inc., 
Priscilla Mills, Inc., Seminole Cotton 
Mills, Victory Yarn Mills and Winget 
Mills Co. ; 

is proposed that the merged con- 

icquire the following mills: Dill- 
ng Cotton Mills, Flint Mfg. Co., Helen 
Mills, Lockmore Cotton Mills, 
Mills, Inec., and Wymojo Yarn 
Mill rhe entire group of 22 mills, as 
llustrated in TEXTILE Wor-p last week, 
will have a combined spindleage of 303,- 
+) ring spindles, or approximately 22% 
of the total combed sales yarn spindles 
n tl South, exclusive of those owned 
by mereerizing concerns. 

Each of the plants has been ap- 

and the merger terms call for 

‘ommion stock issued in amounts equal 
the valuation of physical properties, 

vhile 7¢¢ preferred stock will be ex- 

ed for net working capital. The 
ized capital stock is $17,500,000. 
ch more than $10,000,000 will be 
nding upon formation of the 
mercer, while the additional can be 
sec later in acquiring other spinning 
mill yarn mercerizing and finishing 


LD 


\MERICAN PRINTING Loss 


‘ent statement made by an official 
American Printing Co., Fall 
Mass., that in 1930 the company 
Ost “just under $1,500,000” is con- 
ait by comparing the Dec. 31, 1930, 
‘dance sheet of the company with that 
vear before. Surplus at the end 

year stood at $10,384,806, or 


»48° 099 less than at the end of 1929: 





in the latter year surplus increased 
$442,605; in 1928, $401,148, and in 1927, 
$1,286,618. The stock of the company 
is closely held and no profit and loss 
statement is given out. Apparently no 
dividends were paid last year. Current 
assets at the end of 1930 totaled $9,508, 
191, and current liabilities, $3,139,193, 
leaving net working capital of $6,368,- 
998. This compares with working capi- 
tal of $7,632,662 at the end of 1929 and 
$7,120,165 at the end of 1928. 


CoL_Ltins & AIKMAN PROFIT! 


Collins & Aikman Corp., reports for 
the year ended Feb. 28, 1931, consoli 
dated net income, including $217,031 
excess of par value of preferred stock 
purchased and held in the treasury over 
cost, of $323,152 after depreciation, 
taxes and deduction of $870,482 reserve 
for adjustment of inventories. In the 
preceding fiscal year net income totaled 
$1,829,406, which included $101,032 ex 
cess of par value of preferred purchased 
and after reserves of $405,980 for in 
ventory adjustments. Current assets as 
of Feb. 28, 1931, totaled $8,589,094 and 
current liabilities $602,862, leaving 


working capital of $7,986,232, which 
compares with working capital of 
$9,314,493 a year ago. 


BRITISH ENKA REpoRt1 


The profit and loss account published 
by the British Enka Artificial Silk Co., 
Ltd., for the year 1930 shows a working 
loss of £72,139 against £69,656. After 
adding debenture interest, etc., and 
allowing for depreciation, the total loss 
for the year was £166,607 against £157,- 
276. The accumulated loss now amounts 
to £406,208. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON REELECTS 


The board of directors of Industrial 
Rayon Corp. was reelected at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders held in 
Cleveland recently. 

The shareholders also approved the 
reduction of capital stock previously 
proposed, which changed the value of 
the no par stock from $12,000,000 to 
$8,000,000. Notification of this step was 
previously made to the New York Stock 
Exchange. No date has been set for 
the directors’ meeting to take care of 
the writing down of the good will item. 


BRIEFS 


The City Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., has declared a $25 dividend in 
liquidation, payable May 1 to stock of 
record April 10, and bringing total dis- 
tribution to $125 per share. 

Julius Kayser & Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25c. a share, pay- 
able May 1 to stock of record April 25. 
This places the stock on an annual divi- 
dend basis of $1 per share as compared 
with $2.50 previously. 


FINANCIAL 
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TEXTILE FINANCIAL NEWS 


Che Davenport Hosiery Co., Chat 
tanooga, Tenn., reports increased sales 
and profits in the first three months of 
1931 as compared with the same period 
of 1930. Profits for the first quarte1 
of this year were $98,016, as compared 
with $75,891 in 1930, a gain of about 
29%, while sales increased from $760, 
798 to $766,543. 

The Amoskeag Co. reports a 
manufacturing $1,345,389 for 
1930 before depreciation, compared with 
a profit of $1,065,534 for 1929. Further 
details of the report will be given next 
week. 


Mig. 


loss ot 


Boston StocK AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 


made at auction, Wednesday. 


were 
April 15: 
Shrs. Mill Price Chee 
45 Associated Textile 36} waa 
9 Bates.. 60 +} 
1 Naumkeag 80} ~-l 
30 Ludlow 109 +2 
20 Judson, 7% pfd. : ‘ 81 . 
8 Farr Alpaca 45 -53 
31 West Point 81} ; 


144 Total 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended April 14: 


Last Net 
High Low’ Sale Chge 
(Adams Millis 30} 291 YF 293 ; 
* American Thread, pfd 34 34 34 
American Woolen 98 9 9} 
American Woolen. pfd 36} 35} 36 
*Assoc. Rayon, pfd 593 59 593 +1} 
Belding-Heminway 3 a $3 
Botany Mills, A 24 a 6a 
Cannon Mills 22} 22 22% i 
Century Ribbon 5 5 5 1 
Collins & Aikman 13 123 13 
Consolidated Textile 14 } i j 
*Courtaulds, Ltd 8 8} 8} +] 
Duplan Silk 124 124 12} ie 
Gotham Hosiery 134 a 12} + 3] 
Industrial Rayon 71 67} 71 +2 
Kayser, Julius 18 163 17 2 
Kendall, pfd 60 581 60 +1} 
Mallinson 23 2} 24 +3 
Mohawk Carpet 17} 17 17} -—} 
Munsingwear 25 24 24 2} 
Pacific Mills 223 21% 21% 13 
Phoenix Hosiery 10} 10} 10} 
Real Silk Hosiery 19} 173 19% 
*Tubize Chat B 83 7} 7% 
United Piece Dye Works 26} 26 26} 


*Listed on Curb. 


Rayon Market Report 
(Continued from page 73 


being eliminated. The consuming in 
dustries are still hesitant regarding fall; 
these manufacturers are hopeful that 
\ugust will bring a stronger industrial 
tone and a more confident attitude. 

The rate of rayon surplus decline has 
slackened during the past ten days, but 
it is so decidedly Selow January that 
producers are not worried. 

Rayon waste continues quiet, with 
prices unchanged. Dealers report an 
increase of inquiries from the consum 
ing industries, but there is little real 
buying. Stocks are moderate; imports 
are being held down to minimum and 
dealers insist that any real pickup in 
demand would soon clear supplies. 
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QUO 


at close of business, Apr. 15, 1931 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


TATIONS 








Cotton Goods 


Cotton Yarn 


COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 





\pril 15 April 8 April 16 CARDED (Average Quality) 
PRINT CLOTHS 1930 Double Carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
a ai SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) | 99.2 $0.32 — .33 60e-2 $0.50 - .52 
sae ?? ste: ga Sh ahe | 4s to & $0.17; 22s $0.21) | 30s-2 36 - .37 70s-2 60 — .62 
sot-in., SAE8D, 5. 22 Sg: i: eG ike gh 18 24s 22} | 368-2 38 - -39 —B0s-2 72 - .74 
eee ee (re | 18} 26s. 23 | 40s-2 39-41 908-2 88 - |90 
99 -in.. 72x76, §. 25 i sone | ite 19; 30s. 25 | 50s-2 ‘45 - 146 100s-2 1/08 -1.10 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 7k 73-7 8i- %. | a5. 201 40s ex quai. 35 | 
BROWN SHEETINGS TWO-PLY SKEINS ID TUBES 
ee Sees Se ea WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 56x60 4.00 53c S30 7h-Tic. | ,fe-2 oe 0.3 
36-in., 48x 48, 3.00 6{-ole bic 9 -9h<¢ 120-2 19° 360.2 314 TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 Shc Ste 6ic. | 14.-2 191 40e-2 "33° 4 . 
e 2 72. _ ern. 0s ‘ $0. 33 60s-2..... $0.51 - .53 
16s-2 20 40s-hi.brk.. . 36 “gf 70s-2 63 
s : was Tf PB acess. 37 Qe-2.....:. 61 . 
PAJAMA CHECKS s . wat +e Ee eee .39 80s-2....... .73 - .74 
36h-in..72x80.4 70 61-6 63 The a : 0-2 rena 4 1208-2 aa ca - 9 
g-2n., Jax . wee. c. SINGLE W ; Pe aseues . Pes basis : 
361-in. 64x60.5.75  51-5ic 5h-Ste 63-64. SINGLE WARPS 8 6 
10s $0 18 24s. $0. 22} 
side... - 193 OB... . 233 
MISCELLANEOUS om es oe zt ‘= SINGLES 
6s Za s.eXx. 6 i 
Drills, 37-in 3 yd 6}-6fc 6c 9c. | 20s 30: —— i $0.27} 30s........$0.34}- .35 
Denims, 2..0 12 . I2¢ I5e¢ slats Cees = i scsane ss . 28 Rss ccs ss - 37}- .38 
lickings, 8 z..... 15he. 15kc. 18-19k¢ rWO-PLY WARPS MO swekhakies . 28) e........ .38}- .39 
Standard p ints 74c 7ic 9h¢ 8s-2 $0. 183 248-2 $0. 234 Pecunia 5 - Tccocxntss san = cae 
Eastern st: ple ging- 10s-2 19 26s-2 241 | 20s .293- .30 Es ssa: a7 - . 0 
hams, 27 in . Bc Be 10 ¢ 128-2 193 30s-2 .25 — .253 | 2&. .303- .31 PO ais <% 59 - .61 
14s-2 20 40s-2 ordin. 33 SS 33 — .34 80s. ie = ive 
1 6s-2 20:  50s-2 41 
20s-2 21 60s-2 . 50 
Cotton Waste 6s-3 and 4-ply —_ <n tinged, 16}: white, MERCERIZED CONES ~— (Combed, Ungassed) 
Ws sak ak .49 <a OAR aw és os .29 
Peeber comer. ........sssscc0r 81- 8) | HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun i ne a = ae Fey OF . e — 
Peeler strips... .....-.++0++0e+00-. 7i- 8 | 8 $0.18} 22s $0.213 | 36s-2 .54- .55 1208-2 1.98 -1.99 
Sak BR Soe on dak ce bas Glen ay bt 8i- 8: 10s 18. 18} 24s 22} | 40s-2 -57 - .58 30s.. . 63 
Choice I oe a eS 4,- 5 12s 183.19 26s OR 0 BONMRss <00 ss .59 . 60 40s... . 68 
Choice willowed picker............. 3 4 14s 19 193 30s tying 24 281 1 S60-2....... 6) 62 > ene 35 
Sak.strips..............ssse00s- 103-11 | 16s 19!- 20 30s reg 253- .26 RFR: oicvica .69 .70 Rie sce a . 83 
Linters (mill run) vi 33 18s 29 20} 30s ex.qual ~ 38 2. "g! "82 70s.. 95 
White spooler (ingle) 7-71 | 20s 201-21 40s 33 - .34 | 80e-2....... 93 - .94 80s... 1.15 -0.17 
Cotton Prices and Statisti 
,0tton Frices and Statistics 
siomsienlibcmnciantepgpietaileda ciate BASIS MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Closed For Week Closed _ Net Saturday, Saturday, Middling— ——Stocks 
April 9 High Low April 15 Chee. | April 11 April 4 April \pril This han 
\pril 10.11 10.36 10.04 10.04 07 | 10 markets average 9 76 9 88 Markets 8 14 Sales Week Year 
May 10.21 10.46 9.99 10. 14 07 | Memphis B15 9.35 Galveston. 10.10 10.20 2,891 553,286 278,143 
ame 19.33 09.57 600.26 18. 26 07 New Orleans. 9.93 10.01 2,626 754,800 429,959 
a + a 08 PREMIUM STAPLES Mobile 9.45 9.55 202 242,535 15,644 
kugpust 2 woe cee | eee 09 Savannah.... 9.71 9.89 1,484 363,010 42,949 
a . . 7 He - +4 . 62 = First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis Norfolk. 9.88 10.06 644 85,314 50,086 
«tober 42 6 . . ie a F N > York.. c ; 
Newstin 10.99 1113 10 83 10 83 07 Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady rnd ayy . se 8 7 ,; oo i ast 
December. 11.02 11.25 10.79 10.95 07 | Ii-in 12.2512. 55e. | Memphis 9.00 9.15 8117 248,297 321,082 
January 11.12 11.35 10. 88 11.05 07 | | 3/16-in 13. 60-—13. 85e St Tcaite j 9 50 9 50 ; 9953 11/230 
February. 11.19 01.45 01.87 10.17 02 | Vi-in 18. 5-18. Oe. | eaten, 9.95 10.05 2,338 1,109,439 772,773 
—— ee ie ee 03 CURRENT SALES Dallas 9.40 9.55 2351 | 10,887 11,937 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK For — Week eee Re ein 
(Middling) ee — Before DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
(3 days) I days) ’ TR OA . 
ve ‘e Fc ) ; WHITE GRADES 
a a, Liver- | Memphis total 8,220 9,170 19,771 
es cepa meee F.o.b. included 6,471 6,287 —-11,097 Mem- Mont- Au-_ Aver- 
thursday, a? 10 = 9.93 >. 60 10 markets 22,252 22,697 41,738 Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Friday, April 10 10. 20 9.93 5.59 
Saturday, April 11 10.30 «10.08 5 61 MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC rer apres Es se 
Monday, April 13 10.45 10.18 5. 66 ss dda. (50t =.50t =.60F «=. 50¢-— 5:24 
Puesday, April 14 10. 30 10.01 5.70 For Last Year was ' 35+ 254 354 " 25+ 314 
Wednesday, April 15 10.15 9.90 5. 60 Week Year Before S a M.: a ‘ : 50* "75% ‘ 50* 50% 51* 
ae. oe ave Net receipts 1,886 5,049 Die i Es co isscars t.25° 8.25% t.25* i.23° 1.2" 
FOREIGN COTTONS Gross receipts 14,219 26,697 27,127 | S.G.O.** 2.00* 1.80* 2.25* 1.75* 2.06* 
Egyptian Cotton Total since Aug. |, net 622,119 903,127 814,8591G.0....... Z:a3* 2:00* 3.06" 2.25" 2.71" 
Soy . Shipments 33,165 42,296 33,705 oa et ai 
\lexandria Exchange, Apr. 14 Change | Total since Aug. | 1,133,628 1,556,247 1,550,836 YELLOW TINGED 
Mav Sak 16.28 +0. 20 Total stock 256,152 325,695 198,085 | G.M. .50* .75* .50* 50* 0.58* 
April uppers 11.64 +0.03 Decrease for week 18,926 17,330 eee PRRs ine cwds .75* 1.00* 1.00* ya" 66.99" 
r.-May Shi : : f Bimein Unsold stock in hands of M.**, 1.50% 1.25% 1.50% 1.25* 1.437 
(Variff thus. ee Memphis factors 25,067 47,179 S. L.M 2.00* 1.75* 2.15* 2.00* 2.02% 
: : ob : Decrease for week 437 *992 L M.** 2.75% 2.00% 2.75 2.75% 2.70 
Fully good fair Sak 18.65 “| 
Fully good fair to good Uppers. . 14.25 ae YELLOW STAINED 
(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) 3 — pI AD , SHIPYWENT G.M. 1.50* 1.75% 1.59% 1.25* 1.48 
Sais cas eniahinaies F. O. B. New York. Cente AVERAGE PRI E APR -MAY SHIT MENT S M+ 2°00* 2.00* 2.00% 2°00* 2.03 
& e rk. n HARD WESTERN COTTON M+ 2.75* 2.50* 2°75* 2°75* 2.73 
Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling 21 F.o.b. New England : ' 5 : ; ° 
Peruvian Pima No. | 20 : : S , BLUE STAINED 
Peruvian Moderate Rough............... 16 Middling St. Middling i i b 
ee ie ES ere er 21 1 s-in 123-12iec 13 -—13%e. G M.** 1.50% 1.50% 1.50% 1.50% 1,53° 
China Tientsin No. 1 ee 103 1}-in 13}-13}e. 14 -14ic. S. M.** 2.00* 1.75* 2.00* 2.00* 2.03* 
I er er ots auch Wis. side pam meant 7 to 10 | -in 15 -154c. 153-l6dc. i aa 2.75 2.25% 2.75% 2.75% 2.70* 
RCS ire ede cwt bans cumin cum exe 7 to 10 1}-in 20 -2le. 22 -23c. **(3rades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 


(By Gerald G. Loeb, New York.) 


Basis on New York, July 10.52e. 


*Off Middling. 
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Wool 





Worsted Yarns 








Tops and Noils 











OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA ENGLICN SYSTEM WEAVING avin ania 
(IN GREASE) 2-20s 36s $0. 773-0. 80 , : 
Fine dene. . $0.29 -$0.30 $ blood.....$0.27 -$0.26 | 3-240 $08-..---.--------- 9.7 783 | Fine (64-668)... $0. 83-$0. 82 
Fine elthg .. 22 - .23 3} blood.. —* |) aaa UU 921— (95 Half-blood (60-62s).... 2.2.2 .......0 80. .80 
blooA..... seeks. ae ll el! UL ne ee ; AE OS ee .68 70 
2-308 488........... =. 9% Aver. } blood (56s) te. 63- 165 
- avi ver. ooc es ia te aig 6 aller Gk eal aed ; 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-328 508.........++... "higeitestecagh oT | epee enieRonered 60- 62 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less than above) High } blood (50s).............0.0000. 57-159 
Cents TN 58s dick nx vadvnedes $0.61 -$0.63 | 2-36s, 588.................... $1.22;-1.25 | 4688. A-and N.Z......... 0-02 eee eee s1-  . 35 
Nolt : J + 2-408, 60s. . os oy EB) MO AAs MOONE... sk ccc eecwe sees 10 .52 
California, Northern.................+ 51 53 can ce 33 =F 33 | ae a ik etree ens = a 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) | 2-50s, 668 1.50 -1.52) | 
AL. .... $0.68 -$0.70 B-Super... $0.47 -$0.52 | 2-608, 70s... 1.80 -1.85 | TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (APR. 10 
A-Super.... .55- .58 C-Super... .41- .43 ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING | Fine (70s) raid + bid. (560 sid 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 2-208, 448 in oil $0.75 -0.773 Fine (64s).. 26 d § bid. (50s) 15id 
(CLEAN BASIS) — en Ba ot ennai aaa Sa .80 - .82) | i a. nn ‘ 23d Cross-bred (468) 13d 
S : I coc i cadecawan ess 80 82) | id. (58s) 21d 
cae ne Pe EES. <i rent ccetass Cones: 925-195 
Fine and fine medium.............. .58 - .60 a A -V.12 | 
EROS cite ead on iu dats was dose ee IONE oss ve cckiseecsscssbaces 1.20 -1.25 | NOLLS— BOSTON 
i blood SASS 4 ONE Rees ee .42 45 1-188, 468 dyed.. SES SS MBE ION I IE 97} 
Minne 1-188, 48edyed...............+-.0200s 1.00 Fine.. $0.45 $0.48 Highibld $0. 33-$0.35 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC FPN FOP Oss 5 omen ve anee cas -1.023 | Half- bid 40 42 Low noils s1- .33 
pt Ml a po. Pipisiaa ced 0.23 $0, Aver. }bid. 135-38 Medin 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 1-208, 588 ee 1 21 
Purkey con Ree ea 16 “$0.19 1-208 $ 10 ~1. 124 _ a 
an A 15 - 18 is, 60s 1.15 -1.174 W 1S Ik ss 
eC fPStB... . cece eee eee eens 1-188, 648, dyed 1. 373-1. 40 ool Substitutes 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING ER abies oe 
: (CLEA N BASIS IN BOND) 1-30, a... ape ees e ess . 125-1. 273 WOOL WASTI 
\ustralia: -30s, 64s, Fancy mixes........... 1.50 +1.524 . ¢ 
Die; 50d Lee badee orncther tenia $0.52 -$0.55 | 2-408, 64s, Zephyrs................ 1. 373-1. 40. same white $0.65 -$0.68 
Gla... Gin peaeeannorhatTec aes 45 — .48 | 1-508, 66s 1-15 «ap, fine colored 48-52 
RE A oO NO ERECTA 1.47}-1. 52} Hard ends, fine white 7 53 
iin eaeasas ia eatae teas eens MO = GDF BOI seen ci cccccsess 1.573-1.62) | jrardenda’ 4 blood whi 5 : 
eee oe 1-608, 70s 1.80 -1.85 ard ends, ¢ blood white. . : > 38 
(IN GREASE) 2-608, 708... 190 -1.95 Hard ends, fine colored.. are 25 7 
\lontevideo: os: an <40.21 : ; a oe een 18 'y 
DOGTENE, fa Sidi CERES AERME ARNE EEE ? -$0. FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE ard, fine white... . y 25 28 
| TPCT CUT ME RET Oe EC eT ee .19- . a , ’ aired 7 3 fine Carb« 7 
on ia ks + + 130s, 50-50-58 on an $1.00 -1.02) Burr, fine Carbonizing 30 33 
bens Sagas St bHE NS a dCeH TWN Sane eB 1-408, 50-50-68 on cope 15 10 . oA a oe 
. ae ee 90.18 90. 16 1-408, 50-50-648 on cops. 2 1. 174-1. 20° OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MERS,) 
DIME On Rn fe aes, in 48 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops......... 1.20 -1.25 Barinoe, Coarse Licht $0.045 $0.05 
Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. Merinos, Fine Dark 04 04} 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | Solid color, 35c. additional. anne rt ii 
ee ee ee ee eee . $0.22 -$0.24 Serges, Blue tite eeeees 06 06} 
( a Combing ge cen 14 oS Serges, Black Segawa es 06 07 
China Filling Fleece.............. 42 .14 NEES 9550035 eng cake eeaas 08 09 
UMAR ee i. ie aah W hg eee wean tao , 24) ad 
wae a Ao ads vdedevaees anes i 12 
Scotch black face...............0000- AS= .17 ® Knit, Light Hoods... 22.0.0... 12 13 
East India: Kandahar................ .20- .22 Worsted, OD Ee re 054 06 
Viean’r.. 24 . 26 Worsted, Blue. .............. 06} 07 
PSs Nia te EROS Ne ah A a Ren anaes 23 24 Worsted Black 064 07 
Silk Y arns Oey 
Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 
Nominal om ’ 
an organzine, 2 thd spec od. XX. sk. 85%. $4. 10 (60 Day Terms Spot ¢ roods. ) si : a / , ee 
lapan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81%.. ; 3.70 13/15 20/22 NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
ipan crepe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83%...... 3.85 ’ ~ : Clos For the Week Close Net 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob. 81 C 3 75 : White White Yellow \pril 8 Hish . : a \pril 14 Chee 
an crepe, 4 thd. crack bobbins, 78% 3.65 Super Grand, 86/88% $3.50 $2.75 $2.70 April 2 43 2.47 ? 43 2 45 02 
san en 4 thd. sp. grand singles, 87% 5.60 | Special Grand, 85% 3.05 2.65 2.60 Ma 23 2 38 5 +4 > 44 i “02 
|pan grenadine 4 thd. 85% 5.40 | Grand XX, 83% 2.90 2.60 a to 334028333 01 
Japan grenadine 3 thd. 90%............ 6.70 Special Crack, 81% 2.75 y 2.50 po ag 2 34 2 35 > 33 2° 32 02 
Canton crepe, 3 and 4 thd. ns.14/16 on bobbins 2.45 | Crack XX, 78% 2.60 2.50 2.45 = y- 2 34 23 23 2 32 
osiery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90% 4.75 | Extra Extra, 73% 2.50 oo fe 6c hUSe | huh r= 
losiery tram, 5 thd. Japan, 85%, 3.80 Best Extra, 68% 2.45 | nee - > 33 7 
siery tram, crack XX 78%. ts | ‘ | October 2.34 2.36 2 3 2. 32 be 
: ' love )? 
SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) | Canton filature, new style, 14/16 $1.60 | November. 2.34 4.38 a. 38 4.38 e2 
40 ‘2 $3.15 60/2 $3 35 Canton filature, new style, 20/22 1.55 Total contracts, 653 otal number of bales, 6,530. 
50/2 3 25 62/1 2 35 | Tussah filature, 8 cocoon 1.15 
Sesuuitts Ray on Ravon Waste 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS : 
7 3 RSS : Open bleached waste. . $0.13 0 \ 
VISCOSE PROCESS | / First Second First Second = , am ceiatnones , , ” ; th 
Denier Filament First Second | Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. Bleached thread waste (infs.) ; 10 
0 ON seh Ts on $2.15 $1.95 | 204+ -ON.35. Ot.25 150....$0.75 $0 72 Bleached thread waste (imise.) 07 08 
75 Peeee. aaceenarndns 1,35 1.25 | '00.... 1.05 95 ee. ee 72 | Colored thread waste 05 
00 ME) ganacwexvesds 1.10 1.00 125.... 95 85 Colored clips -05 
9 'p "TT? > Pee 
25 30-30 seeeeeeeeeees 1.00 90 | ool RAMMONIUM PRO ll sicesieiteieidtinn ta xrnens wr aie 
50 40 ae 72 —_— nm 5 
30 er -soee nate 85 "89 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price ee ee $0. 33-0. 35 
50 75-90 ee pret 85 82 15 24 $3.10 65 45 $2.00 Unbleached tops..............-.sseee. 30 
70 es ee “35 7? 25 24 2.85 80 60 1.70 PN kins wi sinapecwe weakens 12 
0 SET SO EE SS Ca : « 7 5 Bleached garnetts 13 
70 eon 85 82 30 24 2.60 100 75 13s iy 
00 30 75 "93 40 30 2.40 120 90 1.22 | Unbleached garnetts 14 
00 ia ee 55 95 52 302.20 150112 1.10 | Colored garnetts.. ..........-.++00es 12 
00 OOD © crcssievacees - 068 .69 180135 97 
e: We >> éendsaseussss .63 sik lian . Ri. 
00 a eee 63 60 \CETATE PROCESS Silk Waste 
00 WOO-144 eee e eee eeees 63 60 Denier Price Denier Price | icibizzo Kakai Grand XX $0.54 
45 $2.25 2.75 UDO. eee ce eee $1.90 | Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra...............- 48 
Sac: 2.05-2.55 140. . 1.30 | FrisonGrand Double..............-000:: 52 
8 cohen i 80-276 300. ; we rH Piereed Cocos. . occ. cc cccccccece sae 
100.......1.65-2 45 eckescas 23 1.50 | 
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The Vacation Wardrobe created 


and shown by Mayer “Chic” at the 
G. R. A. Style Show included two 
costumes made from fabrics of 
Bemberg. 

1) “Bridge” frock of Svelda Ninon. 
A Galey & Lord fabric made of 
1007 Bemberg. (Illustrated above. 
(2) Pajama Evening Ensemble of 
*Taffeta Faille of Bemberg. A fab- 
ric created in the Evening Wear 


Department of C. K. Eagle & Co. 


*This is a new fabric shown for the first time 





1931 


IS A BEMBERG YEAR 


ve the first of the year, the Fab- 
ric Creation Department of The 
American Bemberg Corporation, work- 
ing in cooperation with leading silk 
weavers, has developed 40 new fabric 
constructions using Bemberg Yarn to 


interpret the new style trends. 


The recognized quality leadership of 
Bemberg among synthetic yarns is a tre- 
mendous advantage in marketing new 
fabrics. American Bemberg Corpora- 
tion, 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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Program for A.C.M.A. Convention, With Its 
Kevnote. “The Southern Cotton Farmer” 


T |E key-note of the thirty-fifth an- 
| 
i 


convention of the American 

Cottot Manufacturers’ Association, 
wl will be held at the Bon Air- 
rbilt Hotel, Augusta, Ga., on 


~~ — 


24 and 25, is as previously re- 
‘The Southern Cotton Farmer, 
he ducer of Our Raw Material.” 
ident B. E. Geer, although a tex- 
tile inufacturer of many \ has 
been deeply interested in the 
welfare of the Southern farmer. It has 
een thought advisable by the committee 
rge of the program that special 


years, 


sis should be placed this year 
relationships that exist be- 
the economic condition of the 


textile industry and the cotton farmer. 
wing the address of President 
eC! yr. Clarence Poe, president and 
edit t the Progressive Farmer and 
5 Ruralist, will speak on “How 
Farmers and Manutacturers May Co- 
tor Mutual Profit.” Dr. Poe is 

“1 authority on farm prob 


rge A. Sloan, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, will speak at 
the morning session also on the subject 
ind Mull Relief—Mutual Inter 
similar Situations and Solutions.” 
He will portray to the southern cotton 
the efforts that are being made 

lhe Cotton-Textile Institute to al- 
some of the drastic conditions 
btaining in the agricultural com 

will be a 


iiternoon program 


und-table conterence with B. B. Gos- 
irlotte, the second vice-presi- 
esiding. The general theme 


his round-table group will dis- 
\merican Cotton and Its 


topic introducing the round- 
y Dr. W. W. 
ng, Dean of the Agricultural Depart- 
Clemson College. Clemson, 
His subject will be “Why South 
farmers are now producing a 
irger percentage of cotton of 1 and 17s 
than any southeastern state.” 

econd topic for the afternoon 


1] 


be discussed by 


ible will be discussed by Carl 
\\ 5, member of the Federal Farm 
DOA Washington, D. C. His topic 


Outlook for American Cotton.” 
ving these two formal addresses 
there will be informal discussion, in 

members of the association 
part and a group ot specially 


irmer guests will give their 
react ind offer any suggestions 
Whit iy be of mutual benefit in solv- 
ng t » problems. 


30 p.m. the thirty-fifth annual 
f the association will be held, 
President Geer will act as 
er, and James C. Stone, chair- 
e Federal Farm Board, will be 
speaker. The subject of his 
will be “The Federal Farm 
d the Cotton Farmer.” 
ng the banquet an informal 


gathering will be held in the Ball Room, 
to which all members are invited for 
a social hour. 

On Saturday morning, April 25, at 
10 o’clock, the regular executive busi- 
ness session of the association will be 
held, at which the report of the secre- 
tary and treasurer, and the chairman of 
the various committees will be read. 

Marshall Beattie, Greenville, S. C., 
chairman of the cotton committee, will 
report on the operations of the Cotton 
States Arbitration Board, Carl R. Cun- 
ningham, Atlanta, Ga., will report on 
the activities of the Traffic Department ; 
Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. C., 
will report on the activities of the 
National Council and the cooperative 
activities of this association with the 
National Industrial Conference Board; 
Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C., will 
report on the General Arbitration Coun- 


cil, This will be the first report of this 
kind due to the fact that the General 
\rbitration Council, which has as its 


function the settling of disputes between 
the buyer and seller of cotton textile 
products, has been formed since the last 
previous A.C.M.A, convention. 

l. H. Webb, Concord, N. C., will re- 
port on the activities of the Arkwrights ; 
|. C. Evins, Spartanburg, S. C., will re- 


port on the activities of the Appeal 
Board. This Board is a joint board 
with the American Cotton Shippers, 


which passes upon the terms of cotton 
contracts and their execution as they 
effect the buying and selling of raw 
cotton. 

Following these reports John A. 
Spartanburg, S. C., chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, will make his 
report and the officers for the ensuing 
year will be elected. ‘he retiring presi- 
dent will then be presented with the as- 
sociation’s medal of distinction. After 
miscellaneous businesses have been at- 
tended to the convention will adjourn, 


Law, 


Organization Meeting of 
Alabama and Georgia Chemists 
May 9 


Textile chemists, dyers, bleachers, and 
finishers from Central Alabama and 
Georgia at a meeting at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala., on 
April 11 set the date for another meet- 
ing on May 9 at the Georgia School of 
Technology at which time definite steps 
will be taken for the forming of an 
organization. 

Discussion at the meeting emphasized 
the necessity for research on cotton and 
rayon in the South. Prof. E. W. Camp, 
head of the school of textile engineering, 
welcomed the visitors to Auburn. The 
new textile building was inspected by 
those in attendance at the meeting. 

Among those who attended the meet- 
ing were R. A. Field, Newnan Cotton 


Mills; Prof. C. A. Jones, Georgia 
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Tech; Dr. Charles E. Mullin, Clemson 
College; Dr. W. T. Schreiber, U. S. 
Bureau of Standards; Dr. H. B. Gor- 
don, of the Auburn school of chemistry 
and pharmacy; and Messrs. Christman, 
Russell, Chapple, and Robinson of the 
Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander City, Ala. 

The committee in charge of arrang- 
ing the meeting on May 9 is composed 
of Mr. Christman and Mr. Russell of 
Alexander City; Prof. C. A. Jones, 
Georgia Tech; and Prof. C. B. Audway, 
Auburn. 


Large Cotton Goods Business 
Continued through March 


Statistical reports of production, ship- 
ments and sales of standard  cot- 
ton cloths during the month of March, 
1931, made public by The Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York, confirm recent reports that the 
large business of January and February 
was continued throughout March. The 
figures cover a period of five weeks. 

Production during March amounted 
to 271,638,000 yd., or at the rate of 
54,328,000 yd. per week. This is an 
increase of 2.4% the February 
rate. 

Shipments during March were 317,- 
185,000 yd., equivalent to 116.8% of 
production. 

Sales during March were 295,334,000 
yd., equivalent to 108.7% of production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month amounted to 273,781,000 yd., a 
decrease of 45,547,000 yd., or 14.3%, 
during the month. This establishes a 
new low figure for stocks since these 
statistics became comparable on Jan. 1, 
1928. 

Unfilled orders at the end of March 
were 373,951,000 yd., a decrease of 21,- 
851,000 yd. or 5.5% during the month. 
This decrease in unfilled orders, how- 
ever, was more than offset by the large 
decrease in stocks. Unfilled orders re- 
main well in excess of stocks. 


over 


Prohibits Price-Fixing Practice 
Which was Discontinued in 1929 


A practice of alleged price fixing 
which was discontinued in August, 
1929, was finally made the subject of a 
prohibition order issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission against the Mer- 
cerizers’ Association of America, its 
officers and members, The respondents 
were ordered to cease and desist from 
practices associated with price fixing. 


The syste f uniform charges for extra 
Che system of uniform ch for ext 


processing was abolished by the associa- 
tion in March, 1927. 


S.T.A. Annual Meeting at 
Isle of Palms, Charleston, S. C. 


Selection of the Isle of Palms Hotel, 
on Isle of Palms, Charleston, S. C., for 
the annual meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association has been announced this 
week. The date of this convention, as 
previously reported, is June 12 and 13. 
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FABRIC NOVELTY 


BEGINS WITH THE 


EXAMPLE 
No. 4 


Novelty knitted outer- 
wear fabric using 
Montgomery double 
colored cotton flake 
yarn 
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The Montgomery Company 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS - 468 FOURTH AVENUE 
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aTnNS 


E’'LL never go ahead on another 
novelty fabric until we've talked 
to your representative... °’ Producers ol 
fabrics often tell us that. They've had the 
experience of going into production on a 
novelty fabric, and then discovering that 
the finished goods differed just enough 
from the design to take away the novel 
effect. 


So, more and more of these mills now ask 
our representative to call. With him, they 
discuss the new fabric, the weaving or 
knitting process in relation to the yarn, 
and the novelty yarn required which will 
exactly reproduce the design. Our repre- 
sentative is a skilled spinner of novelty 
yarns—and more, he knows weaving and 
knitting, and what the yarn must be or must 
not be to give you the desired effect. 


When you have a design that looks like 
a sure selling number, ensure its success. 
Talk it over with the Montgomery repre- 
sentative. He'll call, gladly. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


of Cotton, Worsted, Wool, Mohair, Rayon, Silk, com 
bined into Knot, Loop, Spiral, Flake, Ratine effects 
Facilities of entire organization available for developing 
novel effects, for Knitters and Weavers. 


TINSEL 


Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette, Threads, Brilliants 
Perlerett, in Gold, Silver, Antique, Steel. Bare Copper 
Tinsel Conductor Cord for Electrical Purposes. Copper 
Mop Yarns. 


MONTGOMERY 


Designers and Spinners of Novelty Yarns 
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()b TSTANDING features of the 
preliminary report of the Census of 
and Other Synthetic Organic 
‘hemicals, 1930, released today by the 
ted States Tariff Commission are: 
\ production of 86,585,000 Ib. of 
in 1930, representing a 22% de- 
se from the peak output in 1929. 
> Sales of 89,867,000 Ib. of dyes 
ued at $38,670,000, representing a 
decrease of 15% by quantity and 16% 
alue from sales in 1929, 
Increase of 23% in 
classified and special dyes. 
Decrease of 15% in sales of do- 
niestic dyes of all classes, but decreases 
of only 2% for vat dyes, other than 


ves 


sales of un- 


<= /O 
ndigo, 5% for lake and spirit-soluble, 
6° for direct, and 10% for basic dyes. 
Heavy decreases occurred in the mor- 
dant and chrome class (30° ) and sulfur 
lves (24%.) 

Sales exceeded production by 3.8% 
in 1930, while in 1929 production ex- 
‘ceded sales by 5%. 

6. Decrease of 18% in exports from 
1929 
Decrease of 36° in imports from 
)7Q 


(he decrease in production and sales 


lyves in 1930, as compared with 1929, 
is less, however, than the decrease in 
her of the depression years 1921 or 
1924. A 55% decrease in production 
59% decrease in value occurred in 
depression year of 1921 over 1920. 
\ new production record was reached 
n 1923 followed by a 27% decrease in 
roduction and a 26° decrease in sales 
in 1924. Since 1925, production 
sales have gradually increased each 
to a new record in 1929, 

1930, dyes of domestic production 
ed about 94% of our consumption 
iantity and about 90% by value in 
192 There was in addition an ex- 
ble surplus of the bulk low-cost 

lors amounting to 28,000,000 Ib. 
he following table shows compara- 
tive dye production in the United States 
1917 to 1930 inclusive, and com- 
n with 1914. This table is based 
ports of the U. S. Tariff Commis- 


Dyes 
No. of Produced 
Firms Lbs. 


7 6,619,729 
) 18 45,977,246 
78 58,464,446 
19 90 63,402,194 
02 82 88,263,776 
192 74 39,008,690 
2. 87 64,632,187 


Average 
Price 

Value Per Lb. 
$3,470,096 $0.37 
57,796,228 
62,026,390 
67,598,855 
95,613,740 
32,370,000 
38,779,312 
51,048,800 
37,086,660 
40,582,356 
36,950,182 
37,115,483 
40,582,689 
47,909,247 
37,331,550 


88 93,667,524 
78 68,679,000 
75 86, 345,438 
7 87,976,624 
55 95,167,905 
53 96,625,451 
192 54 111421505 
s 86,585,000 


coccococeooo--——— 
oe 
™N 


weighted average price of all 
tic dyes sold in 1930 shows vir- 
no change from the average for 
\verage weighted price in 1930 
3e., 42.6c. in 1929, and 43c. in 
[In 1917 the average unit value 
duction was $1.26, and in 1921, 
rage unit value of sales was 83c. 









ve Industry Shows Decrease in Volume 
in 1930, but Improvement of Statistical Position 


Indigo, the leading color made in this 
country, shows an average sales price 
of 13.7c. in 1930, compared with 14.9c. 
in 1929 and 14c. in 1928. Domestic 
indigo sold for $1.42 in 1917. Pre-war 
import price was I5ce. Sulfur black, 
the next leading color, shows an average 
sales price of 12.2c. in 1930, compared 
with l4c. in 1929. 

Production and sales of coal-tar dyes 
by classes in 1930 is reported as follows: 


-——Sales————.. Production 
Class Quantity Value Quantity 
Pounds Pounds 

Acid. . 10,954,000 $7,598,000 10,743,000 
Basic... . 5,058,000 4,091,000 4,991,000 
Direct. ‘ 19,250,000 9,034,000 17,966,000 
Lake and spirit sol- 

uble........... 2,490,000 2,430,000 2,553,000 
Mordant and 

chrome.... 3,236,000 1,442,000 3,121,000 
Sulfur 16,053,000 2,732,000 14,418,000 
Vats: 

(including indigo) 32,172,000 10,485,000 32,208,000 

(a) Indigo. 24,233,000 3,320,000 24,326,000 

(b) Other vats.. 7,939,000 7,165,000 7,882,000 
Unclassified and 

special 654,000 858,000 585,000 

Total. . 89,867,000 38,670,000 86,585,000 
Recent Additions to 

. ? ‘ 

American Woolen Staff 

Miss Marion C. Taylor and Mrs. 


Conway L. Atwater have been engaged 
by the American Woolen Co. to act as 
consultants and advisors on fashion. 
They have lately been in business for 
themselves in New York. Mrs. At- 
water has had five years experience in 
department store work in Detroit and 
Philadelphia in home furnishings and 
fashions and five years previous experi- 
ence along the same lines. Miss Taylor 
has had similar experience in fashion 
work. They will devote their special 
ized knowledge to the company’s 
women’s wear and blanket lines in the 
New York office. 

Conway L. Atwater has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co. and is at present 
attached to the Boston office. 


Anti-Night Work Law Loses 
in South Carolina 


The possibility of any action on the 
bill recently introduced in the South 
Carolina legislature which would pro- 
hibit the employment of women and 
minors under 18 years of age in textile 
manufacturing establishments of that 
State at night appeared very remote 
as this issue went to press. Every in- 
dication pointed to an adjournment of 
the legislative body at the end of the 
week without further consideration 
the bill which has already received an 
unfavorable report from the House 
Committee on Commerce and Manu 
factures. 

During the hearing betore the com- 
mittee, R. E. Henry, president, Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., acted as spokes 
man for manufacturing interests spon- 
soring the measure, and was aided in 
his support of the bill by John A. Law, 
Spartanburg, S. C.. George M. Wright, 


ol 
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Great Falls, 5. C., John R. Hart, York, 
S. C., and Victor M. Montgomery, of 


Spartanburg. The Cotton Manutac- 
turers Association of South Carolina 


voted to support the bil as an organ- 
ization. Opposing the prepared legisla- 
tion were A. Foster McKissick, Green- 
ville, S. C., J. B. Harris, vice-president, 
Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mills, and 
Roach S. Stewart, attorney, represent 
ing the Springs group of mills. 

It is understood that Donald Comer, 
president, Avondale Mills, Birmingham, 
\la., has notified South Carolina execu 
tives that he favors state legislation 
prohibiting the employment of women 
and boys under 18 years of age at night 
in textile plants and, furthermore, that 
such a bill is being prepared. 


Print Cloth Meeting 
Holds Optimistic Tone 


Permanence of improved conditions 
can only be realized through a contin- 
uation of conservative production sched- 
ules, in the opinion of mill executives 
who attended the print cloth group 
ieeting at the Poinsett Hotel, Green- 
ville, S. C., April 14, 

In view of the approaching season 
of normal decline in demand, the mill 
men are inclined to be conservative in 
considering any increase in operations. 
T. M. Marchant, chairman of the group. 
presided and was assisted by W. Ray 
Bell, executive vice-president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 

It was brought out at the meeting 
that 85% of the cotton spindles in the 
United States, including 80° of those 
who formerly operated day and night 
shifts, are now conforming to The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute’s recommendation 
which provides tor the discontinuance 
of night work for women and for minors 
under eighteen vears of age. 

It was announced that 
Mills at Columbia, S. C.., 
centrating its operations on the day 
shift exclusively. The management 
stated that as a result of this change. 
which was completely effected during 
the early part of March, there have 
been a pronounced evidence of improved 


the Pacific 
was now con 


morale and efficiency throughout the 

mill organization. 

Extensive Cooperation in 

National Wash Dress Week 
More than 10,000 retail stores 


throughout the United States will par 
ticipate in National Wash Dress Week. 
which will be held during the week ot 
April 20 to 25, under the auspices of 
the International Association of Gat 
ment Manufacturers in cooperation with 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, the Asso 
ciation ot Cotton Textile Merchants 
and American [nstitute of Laundries. 


ry . % . 
Textile Foundation 
Directors Meet 

Directors of the Textile Foundation 
met in Washington on April 15 and 
authorized a Series of studies in the 
marketing of textiles. Progress was 
reported on the survey of current textile 


research 
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NEWS! NEWS! NEWS! NEWS! 


e VELORIC 


IS HIGH-VOLUME NEWS! 


Successful with Storyk 
ss Made of Du Pont Spun Staple 
a by TRIPPE BARKER & CO 


een BROTHERS .. . proclaimed 
without question a leader among 
dress manufacturers os « S066 2a big future 
for this cloth. We call it to your atten- 
ws tion for several reasons: 

= i—Veloric 1s made entirely of Du Pont 
LL 

_ Rayon Staple—spun. 


9—It is a shantung-weight oa ae individual 


in popular priced fields as the transparent 


3—This new weave is equally smart, printed 


YD 
= velvet is among expensive fabrics. 
LL 


or plain. 
4—In the first two months of its existence it 


has already gained impressive volume. 


Du Pont Rayon Staple—spun—is anew 
thing. Only a few of its possibilities 


have been worked out. Explore this 


siciesetl Wie ucelian teens 
Se sei cgas ad _— 


REG. u.s. PAT. OFF. 


For further information, write Fabric 
Development Service, Du Pont Rayon 
Company,2 Park Ave., New York City. 


IN AMERICA, DU PONT IS THE ONLY MAKER OF RAYON STAPLE FOR SPINNING 
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Piedmont Chemists to 
Meet May 2 


he Piedmont Section of the Ameri- 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists will hold its spring meeting 
it the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C., 


\f 
\] 


y 2, according to announcement from 
\. R. Thompson, Jr., secretary. The 
juet will begin at 6:45 p.m., and 
be featured by an interesting pro- 
1 of entertainment. R. E, Sumner, 
manager, Calco Chemical Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J., will discuss the 
biect of “Selling the Textile Mills,” 
e James Purcell, of Clearwater, 
Ss. C., will deliver a paper on “Printing 
tile Fabrics.” 
here will be a symposium of bleach- 
cotton fabrics, including a discus- 
of the following methods: (1) 
e and caustic soda boil with chlorine 
ch; (2) Single caustic boil followed 
hlorine bleach; (3) Double caustic 
followed by chlorine bleach; (4) 
Desizing and caustic boil followed by 
rine bleach; (5,) Sodium peroxide 
tor bleaching; (6) Hydrogen peroxide 
for bleaching, and (7) special com- 


pounds for bleaching. George P. 
indel, chemist, Union Bleachery, is 
irman of the local committee in 


rge of arrangements. 


1931 Fall Woolen Colors Issued 


lvance swatches of the colors that 
be shown on the 1931 fall color 
| for woolens have been sent to mem- 
by the Textile Color Card Asso- 
nm. Significant among them are 
eral shades of browns, including rich 


somewhat grayed in cast and 
lowing into deep brown, almost 


Yellowish and ruddy browns are 
vell represented. Much style im- 
nce is accorded to rust shades in 

v swatches. 


Glanzstoff Offers New 
White Yarn 


roduction of a new improved natural 
rayon yarn has been begun by 
erican Glanzstoff Corp., it is an- 
ced. Arthur L. Erlanger, sales 
iger, said that because of its white- 
the new product assured a fine 
where natural light tones were 
‘din dyed rayon. Further, he as- 
|. the yarn had greater strength 
ise of the fact that it did not have 
tand the bleaching treatment. Be- 
ng as of April 1, the entire plant 
ierican Glanzstoff, at Elizabethton 
rating on the new white yarn. 


knka Announces New 
Di-tribution Centers 


dent to its plan to sell direct, as 
known two weeks ago, the Ameri- 
nka Corp. announces several sales 
es. The headquarters of the sales 
rtment will be located in the new 
ing at 271 Church St., New York 
in charge of H. H. Anning, gen- 
iles manager. District offices will 
cated at 1710 Industrial Trust 


Building, Providence, R. I. tor New 
England in charge of James C. Scott, 


formerly with Cannon Mills, assisted by 
John H. Moss; and at Enka, N. C. for 
the southern division in charge of R. J. 
Mebane assisted by Ralph R. Faison. J. 
G. Hillborn for Pennsylvania and B. H. 
Hedges for the New York metropolitan 
district will be located at the New York 
office. The firm has secured the serv- 
ices of a competent foreign representa- 
tive of long experience, from whom 
authoritative new developments in the 
use and adaptation of rayon in the 
European style centres will be available 
through Carl Mattmann, Jr. in charge 
of fabric development department in the 
New York office. 


Upholstery Strike Hurting 
Philadelphia 


Che upholstery strike among manu- 
facturers in Philadelphia has been in 
progress for 10 weeks, Herman Blum, 
head of Craftex Mills, one of those 
affected by it, pointed out in an address 
made at the Manufacturers Club, April 
9. Mr. Blum said that he estimated the 
number of workers idle as a result of this 
strike at about 13,000. Speaking of the 
decreased purchasing power, he believed 
that for every striker who is idle there 
are at least five persons also idle as a 
direct result of it. Orders that the mills 
have booked during the strike have been 
cancelled and most of the business has 
been placed with manufacturers in other 
sections of the country. Mr. Blum said 
it left the mills only two courses: 
continue the strike to a finish or 
their plants elsewhere. 


either 
move 


Wool Institute Notes Gains 
in Wool Weaving Division 


A chart of the activity of broad looms 
in the woolen and worsted industry re- 
veals a remarkable recovery trom the 
depressed conditions that prevailed 
throughout 1930, says the Wool Institute. 

Broad looms in the industry were 
active 58.5% of the maximum single 
shift capacity during February 1931, an 
increase of 10% over January 1931 and 
6% over February 1930. 

During 1930, the average monthly 
activity of broad looms was 43.8%. The 
figures for February 1931 are more than 
14% above the monthly average for last 
year and also mark the highest point 
reached at any time since October 1929. 

“The increased activity in the woolen 
and worsted industry is a true indication 
of better business conditions in the wool 
trade, the men’s and women’s garment 
industries, and also in the retail clothing 
field,” says Bart Murray of the Institute. 


Tariff Commission Hearings 


The Tariff Commission announces 
that it has set dates for public hearings 
at the commission’s offices in Washing- 
ton in investigations under the pro- 
visions of Section 336 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 on the following commodi- 
ties: Hemp cord or cordage, May 6; 
cotton velveteens and velvets, May 22. 
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How Many Knitters on Strike? 


John W. Edelman, research director, 
American Federation of Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers, has issued an open 
letter addressed to Arno P. Mowitz, 
attorney at law, Philadelphia, who has 
been acting as legal spokesman for a 
number of manufacturers of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery, whose plants have been 
affected by the full-fashioned strike in 
recent weeks in the Philadelphia area. 
Mr. Mowitz said recently that “6,000 
additional workers’ could be employed 
if the strike were to be called off. Mr. 
Edelman, using data collected from the 
American Official Textile Directory as 
well as figures gathered by himself pre- 
sents a case, in which he states that not 
more than 3,449 operatives could be put 
hack to work even if the 41 mills he 
lists were to run full. 


Cottons Prominent at Retailers 
Annual Fashion Show 


Marked emphasis on the American 
vogue for cotton noted in the 
recent spring openings of the Paris 
dressmakers featured the annual sum- 
mer fashion show of the Garment Re 
tailers of America at the Hotel Asto1 
in New York on April 15. One-fifth 
ot all the models shown the 1,500 retail 
store buyers and stylists were of cotton 


dresses 


Textile Exposition 
at N. C. State College 

The Textile Exposition at the Tex- 
tile School, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, was opened Monday, April 13. A 
series of four lectures were delivered to 
students and faculty by Albert Palmer, 
head of the Research Department, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts ot domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended April 11, based upon data com 
piled by the Market News Service of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, follow: 


Week Ended Total to Date 


Apr. 11 1931 1930 
Domestic....... 1,127,000 20,796,000 21,031,000 
Foreign... 1,684,000 16,105,000 25,735,000 
Total..... 2,811,000 36,901,000 46,766,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston , 1,684,000 16,105,000 25,735,000 
Philadelphia 1,094,000 11,572,000 21,885,000 
New York 233,000 14,834,000 18,331,000 
| 3,011,000 42,511,000 65,951,000 


Chicago Yarn Men Elect 
Officers and Plan Golf 

New officers were elected for 1931 
at the recent meeting of the Chicago 
Yarn Men’s Circle as follows: A. H. 
Emerson, John F. Street & Co., presi- 
dent; O. J. Caron, French Worsted Co.., 
secretary-treasurer. 

It was decided to hold the tenth 
annual golf tournament on June 24 and 
25 at Nippersink Lodge, Genoa City, 
Wis., where enjoyable tournaments were 
held in 1929 and 1930. 
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ANNOUNCING 


NATIONAL 


ry YA CHL AWN 


pDYEN 


A COMPLETE AND REPRESENTATIVE RANGE OF 
LEVEL DYEING ACETATE SILK DYES OF GOOD 
SOLUBILITY AND EXCELLENT FASTNESS TO LIGHT 





VIOLET BLUE 
National Nacelan Violet 4B National Nacelan Blue 2R 
National Nacelan Violet R National Nacelan Blue R 
National Nacelan Violet 4R National Nacelan Blue B 
ORANGE National Nacelan Blue G 


National Nacelan Orange G planir  ee aS 
National Nacelan Orange R GREEN 

National Nacelan Orange 2R National Nacelan Green B 
National Nacelan Orange 4R National Nacelan Green G 


RED YELLOW 
National Nacelan Red DY National Nacelan Yellow 2G 
National Nacelan Red DR National Nacelan Yellow G 
— — ot ‘i lie BROWN 
ener ee National Nacelan Brown G 


National Nacelan Diazine CrimsonB 


ae er ee ee National Nacelan Brown B 


National Nacelan Pink B BLACK 
National Nacelan Diazine Maroon G National Nacelan Black B 

















NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON—150 Causeway St. PHILADELPHIA—200-204 S. Front St. 
PROVIDENCE—15 Westminster St. CHARLOTTE—201-203 W. First St. 
CHICAGO—357 W. Erie St. SAN FRANCISCO—145 Second St. 


NATIONAL DYEN 
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Chemical Show to Stress 
Corrosion Resisting Equipment 





The Thirteenth Exposition of Chemi- 
cal Industries will be held at the Grand 
Central Palace in New York City dur- 
ng the week of May 4 to 9, as previ- 
usly announced. Every second year 
this exposition regularly draws exhibits 
not only from all the forty-odd indus- 
classified as chemical, but also 
‘rom many others which produce mate 
rial or equipment used in the chemical 
ndustries. The solution to many a 
<notty problem in plant practice has 
en picked up by an executive at these 
‘xhibits. 

Equipment made of various corro- 
ion resistant materials will be shown 
it the coming exposition. In laboratory 
vork, glass has always been a favorite 
naterial for handling chemicals, but 
lisadvantages too well known to require 
enumeration have kept it out of the 
eld of large industrial equipment. De- 
elopments of recent years by one glass 
nanufacturer, however, have resulted in 
i glass of such low coefficient of expan- 
sion, and such toughness, that it is 
inding its way into many large scale 
hemical installations. Exhibits along 
these new lines will be shown. 

Pure molded silica and high devel- 
ped alloys that resist a long list of 
hemicals at high temperatures and 
iressures now in common use are other 
vaterials that will be well represented 
it the exposition. 


tries 


“Wear Cotton” Movement Has 
\ttracted Widespread Interest 


Results from the ‘Wear Cotton” 
ovement originating in the South this 
ear have been remarkable, according 

Mrs. S. E. Barnwell, Jr., secretary 
charge of the Gastonia headquarters. 
cwspapers throughout the country are 
caturing cotton styles as front page 
cablegrams from Holland and 
European countries that spin or 
American cotton have been re 
ived asking for information on_ the 
ovement, and news reels have been 
iken of cotton style shows at Anderson, 

C., and other southern towns. 
hrough the “Wear Cotton” headquar- 
rs in Gastonia, 10,000 letters were 
nt out originally, 5,000 more have been 
uswered giving more detailed informa- 
on, while 12,000 pamphlets have been 
istributed. More than 100,000 stickers 
ave been furnished to business houses 
d individuals throughout the South. 


Cw, 
ther 


Cave 


Preparing for Durene Exposition 
in Charlotte 


lt is anticipated that 
ill crowd the Armory 
harlotte, N. C.. on the evening of 
pril 23 when the Durene Fashion 
how and Exposition will open. The 
xposition will continue through April 
+ and 25. Arrangements are being 
| rought rapidly to a head under the 

idership of Clarence Keuster of the 
hamber of Commerce, V. P. Rousseau, 
t the Merchants Association and A. B. 
tevenson, of the Charlotte Observer. 


5,000 persons 
Auditorium in 









About fifty Durene cotton dresses for 
sports, afternoon and evening wear will 
be shown. 


Navy To Buy Woolen Blankets 


Bids will be received, April 28, by 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
U. S. Navy, Washington, D. C., to 
furnish it with 30,000 white woolen 
blankets which must conform to Navy 
Department specifications. 


Philadelphia Chamber Pays 
Radio Tribute to Textiles 

The Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce presented the fourth of a series 
of weekly radio salutes to Philadelphia 


industries on Monday evening, April 
13, from 10:30 to 11:30 over station 
WLIT. This program was a tribute 


to the textile industry of Philade!phia. 
Allen R. Mitchell, Jr... president of 
Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, made a brief response. 


° 


ot 


Business News 


New Sales Representatives of 
Reliance Electric 


The Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, manufacturers of alternating 
current and direct-current motors, an- 
nounce the advancement of M. C. Suerken 
to sales representative at its New York 
office and Robert M. Fitzgerald to sales 
representative at its Philadelphia office. 


H. A. DuVillard Elected President 
of Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Following the recent death of Ethelbert 
\. Rusden, president of the Textile 
Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, R. L., 
the board of directors have elected and 
confirmed the following officers: H. A. 
DuVillard, president; C. F. Tillinghast, 
vice-president and managing director; 
W. A. Stelling, vice-president and general 
works manager; E. C. Mowry, secretary 
and treasurer. 


Link-Belt Company 
Increases Directorate 


At the meeting of stockholders in Chi- 
cago April 8, under recent amendment ot 
the Link-Belt Co. charter, three additional 
members to the board of directors were 
elected, thus increasing the board to 12. 
No changes were made in the old direc- 
torate of nine. The new members are 
Arthur L. Livermore, attorney, New York 
City ; P. Torrence, vice-president 
of the company in charge of the Indian- 
apolis plant: Richard W. Yerkes, secretary 
and treasurer of the company. 


George 


Torrington Co. Doubles Floor Space 
in New Philadelphia Quarters 


The Torrington (Conn.) Co.’s new 
Philadelphia office is located at 1640 Fair- 
mount Ave. 

Expansion in the bar straightening and 
reneedling facilities for full-fashioned ma- 
chines necessitated the move, and at the 
new address the firm has double the floor 
space of the former offices at Cherry and 
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Juniper Streets. 
by them for a term of years, was specially 


The new building, leased 


constructed for them. 

This branch of the Torrington Co. is the 
main office for re-needling of the machines 
with either needles or points. They also 
handle sales of latch and sewing machine 
needles for Philadelphia and the territory 


adjoining. 
William Wiechardt manages Torring 
ton’s Philadelphia office. Others in the 


office are J. W. Sullivan, Paul S. Warner, 
R. Wafer. 


Francis Buckingham Joins 
Baldwin-Southwark Corp. 


Francis Buckingham is now. associated 
with the Baldwin-Southwark Corp., Phila- 
delphia, as sales engineer, covering testing 
machinery and equipment. 

For the last 18 years Mr. Buckingham 
has been engaged in designing and selling 
testing machines and testing equipment. 


kK. T. Hall to Manage Boston Office 
of Sullivan Machinery Co. 


The Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 
[ll., announces the appointment of Edwin 
T. Hall as manager of its Boston office. 
succeeding the late George H. Richey. 
Mr. Hall has been associated with Mr. 
Richey in the New England sales district 
of the company for the last 15 years. 


Duriron Co. Elects Officers 


Election of officers of the Duriron Co. 
was held in New York recently, with the 
following results: President, Wm. E. Hall, 
New York; vice-president, Dudley H 
Miller, St. Marys, Pa.; vice-president, 
John R. Pitman, New York; secretary, 
Robert C. Schenck, Dayton; treasurer. 
E. B. Thacker, Dayton. Dudley H. Milles 
was appointed general manager. Wm. E 
Hall succeeds P. D. Schenck, the late pres 
ident and founder of the company. 


Returns to Post in Charge of 
G. E. Incandescent Lamps 


T. W. Frech, granted a leave of absence 
by the General Electric Co. on Jan. 1, 1930, 
to organize the RCA Radiotron Co., has 
been re-elected to his former position as 
vice-president of the General Electric Co 
in charge of incandescent lamps, effective 
April 15, it has been announced by Gerard 
Swope, president. J. E. Kewley will con- 
tinue as manager of the incandescent lamp 
department. 


Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 
Acquires Georgia-Louisana Corp. 


Paper Makers Chemical Corp., Kala 
mazoo, Mich., has acquired the business, 
chemical processes and properties of the 
Georgia-Louisiana Corp., Atlanta, Ga., and 
Marrero, La., which has been supplying 
heavy chemicals for textile manufacturing, 
and operations in the future will be carried 
on under the name of the Paper Makers 
Chemical Corp. R. S. Perry, former presi 
dent and general manager of the Georgia 
Louisiana Corp., has joined the staff of the 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp. and will be 
located at Kalamazoo, Mich. The Atlanta 
plant in the future will be under the super 
vision of F. J. MacMullin, while the indus 
trial chemical division sales will continue 
under the supervision of H. M. Thompson 
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+ A. O. Dawson, president of Belding 
Corticelli, Ltd., Toronto (Ont., Can.), has 
announced appointment of W. P. Mac- 
DOoUGALL, as general manager succeeding 
the late C. A. Reynotps. The new general 
manager has been actively connected with 
the firm for many years. Announcement 
is also made that D. F. Portock takes 
the position of secretary. Mr. Pollock was 
for a number of years manager ol the 
company’s statistical department. The new 
list of officers is now as follows: A. O. 
Dawson, president; Wm. Hanson, vice- 
president; W. P. MacDovucatt, general 


manager; J. P. KENNEDY, treasurer, and 
D. F. Potiock, secretary. 
+ Henry T. G. Dyson, president and 


treasurer of the Hudson (Mass.) Worsted 
Co., has been elected a vice-president, and 
FRANK TAYLOR, proprietor of Thomas 
Tavlor & Sons, also of Hudson, a trustee, 
f the Hudson Savings Bank. 


+ Irvinc K. HeEssBerG was elected vice- 
‘resident of Van Raalte Co., at a recent 
neeting of the board of directors. Mr. 
Hessbere has been associated with Van 


Raalte for 15 years. L. W. Grirris, for 
. number of years in charge of plants at 
Dunkirk and North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
and H. V. W. who has been in 
charge of the Boonton and Paterson, N. J., 
plants, were elected directors. Officers of 
an Raalte Co. who were re-elected are: 


SCOTT, 


Cot. Joun R. Srmpson. chairman of the 
board; Matcotm G. VAN ARSDALE, presi- 
dent, and Epwin C. ANDERSON, vice- 


president 


+ Joun | INSLEY, vice-president and 
ager of the Crompton & 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 


mat 


vene’4n al 
Knowles 


was the principal speaker at the 15th 
annual meeting and banquet of the Cro- 
Kno Club of the works which was held 
at the Bancroft Hotel in that city on 


April 7 


+ \W. R. ObeELL, treasurer and general 
manager of the Kerr Bleaching & Finish- 
ing Works, Concord, N. C., has been 
unanimously re-elected chairman of the 
Cabarrus County board of education for 
the tenth term. 


# W. M. McLaurinr, of Charlotte, N. C., 
secretary of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, was one of the prin 
ipal speakers at the cotton fashion show 
held at Lumberton, N. C., last week. 


* PP. iI SHARAPOV, director of the Allied 
Russian Textile Syndicate, recently visited 
the Clemson College Textile School, 
South Carolina 


+ B. H. Bristow Draper, Jr., son of the 
president of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, 


Mass., who has been learning the textile 
business at the Queen City Cotton Co., 
Burlington, \Vt., of which his father is also 


president, will continue his training at the 


Draper works 


* WaLtreER JENKINS 
wood Greens 
lotte, N ( 


' 
engaged as 


I AO k- 
Char- 
been 


Hill 


tormerly of 
Engineers, Inc., of 
and New York, has 

engineer of the Rock 

Printing & Finishing Co. 


ae 


* E. C. McMiILian, formerly of the Dray- 
ton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., has assumed 
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NEWS 


about 


MEN 


his new duties with the Stonecutter Mills, 


Spindale, N. C 


Mr. McMillan will 


also 


be manager of the baseball team of the mill. 


+ FRANCIS 
engineer for the 
Worsted ( O., 


resigned 
Leominster 


LITCHFIELD has 


in Provincetown, Mass. 





Textile Calendar 


Textile Division, American So 
ciety of Mechanical Engineering 
Birmingham, Ala., April 20 to 23, 
1931. 

American Cotton Manufacturers 


Association, 
Convention 
Hotel, 
1931 
National 


Thirty-fifth Annual 
Bon Air-Vanderbilt 
August, Ga., April 23 to 25 
Association of Textile 
Printing Colorists, 35th Annual 
Meeting, Alexander Hamilton Hotel, 
Paterson, N. J., April 25, 1931. 
American Association of 
Chemists and Colorists, Piedmont 
Section, Spring Meeting, Poinsett 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., May 2, 1931. 


Textile 


Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, May 4 to 9, 1931. 


Southern Textile Association, 
Master Mechanics’ Division, Parker 


District High School, Greenville, 
s €¢., May &, 1931 

Phi Psi Textile Fraternity, 29th 
Annual Convention, Bradford Arms 


Hotel, Sagamore, Mass., May 8 to 
10, 1931. 
American 
Engineering 
tion), 
Conn., 


Society of Mechanical 
(including Textile Sec- 
general meeting Hartford, 
June 1 to 3, 1931. 

Philadelphia Textile 
Alumni Business Meeting, Phila- 
delphia, June 4; Annual “Cruise” 
and Banquet, June 5, 1931. 

Southern Textile Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Isle of Palms Hotel, 
Isle of Palms, Charleston, S. C., 
June 12 to 13, 1931. 


The Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina, Twenty- 
fifth Annual Convention, Sedgefield 
Inn, Greensboro, N. C., June 19 to 
20, 1931. 

\merican 
Materials, 
Stevens, 
1931. 


Chicago Yarn Men’s Circle, 
Annual Golf Tournament, Nipper- 
sink Lodge, Genoa City, Wis., 
24 and 25, 1931. 

Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17 


to 22, 1932. 


School, 


Society for Testing 
Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Chicago, June 22 to 26, 
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as 
( Mass. ) 


to accept a similar position 





+ Marion C. Tayior, merchandise coun 
sel, and Conway L. ATWATER have been 
engaged as consultants and advisers on 
fashion by American Woolen Co., of New 
York. 


+ J. H. REANEy, general manager of the 
Union Mills, St. Johnsonville, N. Y., is 
passing a vacation at Battle Creek, Mich. 


* Brant Ho_me, manager, Ware Shoals 
(S. C.) plant of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
recently resigned to accept a position as 


plant manager of the Morton Salt Co.. 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

* Louts R. Kerr, agent for the Fisher 
Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass., was toast- 


master at the annual banquet of the bow]- 
ing league of the plant which was held at 
the Warren Hotel, Worcester, Mass., on 
April 11. Mr. Kerr, who is president of 
the league, made the presentations to the 
season’s winners. 


* Wittram N. Newcomes has resigned as 
paymaster of the Ware (Mass.) Woolen 
Co., effective May 1. He had held this 
position with the present company and its 
predecessor, the C. A. Stevens Co., for 
42 years. 


+ Spencer B. Apams, general superin- 
tendent of P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has been elected a 
vice-president of the company. 


+ J. T. Byrum, who formerly held impor- 
tant positions with the Fulton Bag & Cot 
ton Mills, of Atlanta, Ga., and the Apple 
ton Mills, of Anderson, S. C., has been 
made superintendent of the carding and 
spinning departments of the Cartex Mills, 
tormerly the Vance Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


* Spencer B. Hanes, general superin- 
tendent of the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., was recently elected 
a vice-president of the company. 


* Sarcent D. HeEatu 
superintendent of Hillsboro 
Woolen Mill Co., and is 
JoHn R. Roiiinson. Francis R. Fox- 
crRoFT has been promoted to assistant- 
treasurer and general manager. 


has resigned as 


(N. H.) 


succeeded by 


+ W. H. Honcsen, former superintendent 
of the Warren Woolen Co., Stafford 
Springs, Conn., has accepted a position as 
designer with the Arlington Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass. 


* James B. MANNING, superintendent of 
the Felters Co., Millbury, Mass., who 
recently underwent an operation in Memo- 
rial Hospital, Worcester, Mass., has 
returned home much improved. 


+ D. D. Towers, superintendent, Anchor 


Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. and W. M 
McLavrineE, secretary, American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, Charlotte, 


N. C., were initiated into the Phi Psi 
National Textile Fraternity as honorary 
members at the Georgia School of Tech 
nology, Atlanta, Ga., April 8. 


+ Harotp R. Turner has been trans- 
ferred from the superintendency of th 
Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C., to a simila: 
position with the Dunean Mills, Green 
ville, S. C., according to official announce 
ment. He is succeeded at the Watts Mill: 
by Roy L. Woop. 





* Marion LoGan will join the merchan- 
lising and styling department of Cheney 
ros. about May 1, it was learned from 
RANK D. CHENEY, general manager. 


+ W. A. PULLEN has been appointed sales 
anager of the West Coast Woolen Mills, 
td., 440 Clark Drive, Vancouver (B. C., 
an.). C. A. Fremont has been appointed 

, director. 

+ |. M. Batrson, formerly manager of 
e Lavonia (Ga.) Mills, will be in charge 
the Royston (Ga.) Spinning Mills, it 
announced. 

¢ J. B. CouNCILL, Jr., who last November 
‘epted a position as overseer of the 

Piedmont Weavers Mill and the Alamance 

\Veaving Co., Burlington, N. C., has re- 
ntly been promoted to superintendent of 
ese two companies. 


+ RicHarpD HowartH, superintendent of 
Seabright Woven Felt Co., at Camden, 


\le., for the last 35 years, has tendered his 
signation to take effect March 31. 

+ H. C. Brown has been promoted from 
op foreman to master mechanic of the 
omaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

+ P. B. READING is now overseer of the 


th room at Cornelius Cotton Mills, 


rnelius, N. ¢ 


Morton H. Meinhard 


Cable advices received at the offices of 
rton H. Meinhard & Co., Inc., New 
rk, late Wednesday afternoon, told of 
death of Morton H. Meinhard, head 


\f 


f the company, earlier that day. Mr. 
\Meinhard was en route from Kobe to 
kohama, Japan. Details regarding his 


ng career in the textile field will appear 
the next issue of TEXTILE Wor -pb. 


Clifton C. Newell 


lifton C. Newell, aged 68 years, one 
the founders of the Oriskany Falls 
Y.) Knitting Co., died at his home in 
riskany Falls on April 10 after a month's 
ess. Until his death he had served as 
erintendent of Mill No. 3 of the Utica 
N\nitting Co., with which concern the 
skany Falls Knitting Co. merged several 
rs ago. Mr. Newell was a charter 
uber of the Citizen’s Club and a mem- 
4 the firm of O. C. Gaylord & Co. 


Mrs. Wallace I. Stimpson 


Irs. Wallace I. Stimpson, wife of the 
president and agent of the Draper 
p., Hopedale, Mass., died in the General 
spital in Spartanburg, S. C., on April 
iter a few days’ illness of pneumonia, 

Mr. Stimpson, she had just returned 
Spartanburg from a visit in Florida. 
tuneral was held in Hopedale, Mass., 
\pril 9. 


hugene C. Belknap 

ugene C. Belknap, formerly of the 
s department of the Crompton & 
wles Loom Works, Worcester, 
ss. died in Hahnemann Hospital, 
it city, on March 5, after two weeks’ 
ess. He was born in London, Eng- 
1, on Feb. 25, 1872, and went to Wor- 
ter with his parents when a child. In 
nt years until his death he was 








D. W. Anderson, general manager, 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, 
Ga., who was elected president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia on April 8, as re 
ported in our last week's issue. 


- 


Obituary 


curator of the department of chemistry 
at Clark University, Worcester. 


William Vance Trollinger 


William Vance Trollinger, aged 52 years, 
chief engineer of the power plant of the 
White Oak Cotton Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C., who had been connected with the 
plant since its establishment, died April 6, 
following several weeks illness, with a 
complication of diseases. His widow, two 
sons, three daughters survive. 


Joseph D. Leonard 


Joseph D. Leonard, aged 63, for 30 years 
bookkeeper in the office of Columbia Mfg. 
Co., Ramseur, N. C., died March 29, He 
was treasurer of the town of Ramseur 
which place he had held for 20 years, direc- 
tor in the Bank of Ramseur, deacon and 
clerk of the Baptist church and was also 
teacher of the men’s bible class. He is 
survived by his widow, five sons and one 
daughter. 


Nelson S. Greensfelder 


Nelson S. Greensfelder, advertising man- 
ager of Hercules Powder Co. and nationally 
known authority on industrial advertising 
died in Wilmington, Del., Sunday morning, 
April 5. Mr. Greensfelder was born in 
St. Louis County, Missouri, March 20, 1891. 


W. S. Robertson 


W. S. Robertson, who became associated 
with Combustion Engineering Corp. in 
1912, died suddenly of heart failure on 
Tuesday, March 31, at his home, Hotel 
Riviera, Newark, N. J. Mr. Robertson 
was in his seventieth year and was actively 
engaged in sales work as_ special sales 
representative for northern New Jersey and 
eastern Pennsylvania until the time of his 
death. 
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+ Perry L. Linpsey has resigned as gen- 
eral master mechanic and chief electrician 
of the Hightower group of mills, at 
Thomaston, Barnesville, and Griffin, Ga., 
and has accepted a position as master 
snechanic of the Exposition Cotton Mills. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


+ T. M. Bett has accepted the position 
of second hand in carding at the Highland 
Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C. 


+ 1. N. Burcess, formerly overseer of the 
cloth room of the Langley (S. C.) Mills, 
has resigned and is living in Forest City, 


be. 


+ W. E. Evans has resigned as overseer 
of weaving at the High Shoals, N. C., 
plant of the Manville-Jenckes Co., and has 
accepted a similar position with the Ark- 
wright Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


+GerorGE HopceEs, who was formerly over- 
seer of dyeing at the Perkins Hosiery 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., is now associated with 
Woodside Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


+ E. W. Ho .irirectp has been made over 
seer of night carding and spinning at the 
Hall-Kale Mfg. Co., Troutmans, N. C. 


+ Jupp MILLER is now second hand in the 
spinning department of the Dixie Mercer 
izing Co., Lupton City, Tenn 


Charles E. Marshall 


Charles E. Marshall, head of the rayon 
department of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
Manchester, N. H., died March 7 at a local 
hospital. He was 45 years old. He was a 
member of the Amoskeag Textile Club and 
the Amoskeag Overseers’ Association 


Elmer S. Blanchard 


Elmer S. Blanchard, former foreman ot 
the spinning department of the Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., for 
38 years, died suddenly at his home in 
Oxford, Mass., on March 27, after a short 
illness. He was 65 years old. 


William Jowett 

William Jowett, former overseer of dye 
ing for the Southbridge ( Mass.) Finishing 
Co., died at his home in that town on March 
28, after a long illness. He was 79 years 
old, a native of Bradford, England, and 
had lived in Southbridge for 35 years. He 
was a member of the masonic fraternity. 
He leaves a daughter and two sons 


Edgar Neal 

Edgar Neal, aged 67 years, for 42 years 
an employe of Henrietta (N. C.) Mills, 
died recently. At the time of his death he 
was timekeeper for the mills 


George H. Richey 


George H. Richey, manager of the Bos 
ton office of the Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill., died as result of an accident. 
He had been with the organization since 
1912. His home was in West Medford, 
Mass. 


James Henry Keller 


James Henry Keller, assistant super- 
intendent of the Piedmont (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills, died at his home there on 
March 11. Funeral services were held 
at Piedmont. 
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Cotton 


Strowd-Holcombe Cotton Mill, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala. Following recent pur- 
chase of this mill by J. F. Ames, Selma, 
Ala., and associates, for a reported con- 
sideration of about $600,000, plans are 
being arranged for resumption of opera- 
tions at the plant, with close to normal 
working force. The plant has been idle 
for about a year. 


Sauquoit Spinning Co., Gadsden, Ala., 
which was taken over by Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
about a year ago, is installing new equip- 
ment and machinery to make the produc- 
tion all combed yarn. It was 40% 
carded. Employees are being added at 
the plant as machinery is placed. 


Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., is re- 
ported to have purchased 1,060 Draper 
“X” Model automatic looms which will 
be installed in the 125,000-spindle plant 
of that company at Columbus, Ga. It is 
understood that the production of these 
looms will consist of print cloths and 
carded _ broadcloths. The Columbus 
plant has been engaged in the production 
of tire fabrics. 


Clark Thread Co., 
contract to Fiske-(¢ 
Co., Greenville, S. C., for the erection ot 
54 operative houses and 5 houses for 
overseers at the new plant under con 
struction near Austell, Ga. The houses 
will be of frame construction, ranging 
in size from four rooms to six rooms in 
single units, and double units of three 
and tour rooms to the section, all with 
asbestos shingle roofing. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., of Greenville, are the engineers in 
charge. 


recently awarded 
‘arter Constructio1 


Charlton Mills, Fall River, Mass., have 
placed a wage reduction in effect in their 
weaving department, which has been giv- 
ing employment to about 200 operatives. 


Narragansett Mills, 
contemplate advance in 
schedule, following recent partial re- 
sumption of operations, and will add to 
working force in different departments. 


Mass., 


production 


Fall River, 


Lowell Cotton Mills and Peerless Mfg. 
Co., Lowell, N. C. W. L. Balthis, 
tonia, N. C., receiver for these plants. 
is asking separate bids for the properties 
until April 24. If no satisfactory offers 
are received, the mills will be offered 
at a public sale on May 11. 


(;as- 


Caromount Mills, Inc., Rocky 
N. C., which is a subsidiary of 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., have plans for doubling the ca- 
pacity of their plant and contractors have 
been requested to submit bids on the 
construction of a one-story brick and 


Mount, 


Sidney 


steel addition with saw-tooth roof. Bids 
were received at the office of J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C.. on 


\pril 17 


Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills have 
this week increased their operating 
schedule approximately 30%, according 
to official announcement. 


Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville. S. C.. 
have recently purchased additional 


Breton Minerol process equipment. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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NEWS 


about 


MILLS 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is holding to a full-time 
capacity schedule at its three spinning 
mills, and expects to continue on that 
basis for an indefinite period. The two 
finishing mills of the company are run- 
ning at about 65% of full capacity. 


Wool 


Perryville Woolen Mills, Inc., Web- 
ster, Mass. New interests are said to 
have acquired the mill of this company 
from the Webster National Bank, which 
recently purchased the property, and 
production will be resumed with a re- 
duced working quota at an early date. 


M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., are operating on a 
somewhat increased schedule of produc- 
tion, with more looms in operation for 
longer hours. The improvement is re- 
garded as seasonal by the management. 


Hightstown (N. J.) Rug Co., Inc., has 
mnade a slight reduction in the scale for 
piecework production at the mill, affect- 
ing a number of workers. The plant is 
running on a three-shift, 24-hr. day basis, 
with full working quota. 


Philadel- 
to the eight- 


Pennsylvania Carpet Corp., 
phia, Pa., has taken title 


story mill at Tenth & Diamond Sts., 
which it has occupied for about five 
years. 


Wickford Woolen Co., 
town, R. L, has been formed by T. 
Morton Curry, North Kingstown, and 
associates, and is said to be planning 
operation of a mill in this section. 


North Kings- 


Worsted Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., men’s wear and fancy wor- 
steds, will close its plant and the prop- 
erty will be placed on the market when 
present orders are completed, according 
to announcement made by J. Ernest 
Singleton, president and treasurer. The 


Perseverance 


mill normally employs 225 to 250 per- 
sons, and has been running full-time 


with a curtailed force for several months. 
The mill is capitalized at $100,000 and 
is equipped with 100 broad looms, six 
narrow looms, three boilers and dyeing 
and finishing apparatus. 
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Knit 


Coopers, Ltd., manufacturers of under- 
wear and socks, are proceeding with the 
establishment of a steel and concrete mill 
at Verdugo & Front Sts., Burbank, Calif., 
as announced by Robert S. Cooper, 
president. The first unit to be con- 
structed will be two-stories, 80x200 ft. 
and will be devoted to weaving of fancy 
shorts and a portion of the pajama man- 
ufacture. The other units are to be 
added to the plant as quickly as the ex- 
pansion program permits, and the entire 
volume of the output of the Kenosha, 
Wis., plant of the company is to be 
diverted to the California plant, which is 
expected to be in operation about July 1. 


Wilson Bros., underwear manufactur- 
ers of Chicago and South Bend, Ind.. 
have acquired interest in an underwear 
mill at Chattanooga, Tenn., which will 
produce its 12, 14 and 16 Ib. cotton 
union suits beginning with the fall line 
to be sampled May 1, it is announced by 
Lindsay H. Crawford, president. 


Lowell (Mass.) Mills Co., sport ho 
siery, has announced the purchase oi 
the No. 4 mill of the Shaw Stocking Co. 
Norman B. Reed, president, states that 
the mill will be in operation in 6 to & 
weeks. It contains 60,000 sq.ft. of foo: 
space. 


New Hampshire Mills, Inc., Man- 
chester, N. H., have increased operation- 
by the employment of 40 more in night 
crews in the knitting, cutting and finisl 
ing departments. J. C. Rahn, genera 
manager, expects that within a few days 
the night forces will be increased t 
nearly 100. Large orders for bathing 
suits are said to be the cause of increase: 
operations. Mr. Rahn aims for the pro 
duction of 3,500 dozen bathing suits 
week, an increase of about 50% over the 
same period last vear. 


Wolff & Sons Knitting Co.’s (Jerse) 
City, N. J.) plant, a three-story brick 
building at 1130-1132 Summit Ave., has 
been sold by the Sheriff to Central Build- 
ing & Loan Association on a bid of $500 
The plant was sold under foreclosure of 
a mortgage made by Bertha Wolff and 
others to the Central Building & Loan 
Association, dated Feb. 20, 1928, on 
which $31,740 was due. 


Newark, N. J.—Isadore Berger, oper 
ating a_ knitting mill at 579 Sout! 
Eleventh St., has taken bids on genera! 
contract for a two-story top additio: 
80x91 ft., to make a three-story struc 
ture. Warren & Warren, 31 Clinton St 
Newark, are architects. 


*Eday Fabrics, Inc., West New York 
N. J., have been chartered with a capital 
of $50,000, to take over and expand th 
company of same name, heretofore ope: 
ating a knitting mill on the Boulevard 
North Bergen, N. J. The company ha- 
recently leased the building at 22 
Seventeenth St., West New York, for ; 
new plant. It is headed by Joseph a 
David Siegel. 


Ballston Knit Glove Co., Inc., ba’ 
ston Spa., N. Y., has filed notice 
company dissolution under State laws 


Clayville (N. Y.) Knitting Co. is neg: 
tiating for the sale of its entire tenemen' 
property in that village and a number ©! 
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msactions have already been com- 
eted with employees. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore., 
iounced early in April that they would 
tly begin construction of a spinning 
it adjacent to their knitting plant. 
nstruction of the new plant will begin 
the near future,- according to C. C. 
itzen, vice-president. The new unit 
increase the Jantzen Portland pay- 
by about 150 employees and add 
stantially to its organization. Jant- 
Mills at present operate a spinning 
at Camden, N. J. 


Champion Knitting Mills, Chatta- 
ooga, Tenn., have been reorganized and 
have absorbed the Marietta (Ga.) Knit- 
ting Co. it is announced by Clyde 
Wilkins, controlling owner of both com- 
panies. The two mills were operated up 

\iar. 28 by two separate companies, 
but are now merged as the Champion 
Knitting Mills, with headquarters at 
Marietta, Ga. The Chattanooga plant 
will be used as a knitting mill only, all 
finishing and shipping now being done 
from Marietta. 


United Hosiery Mills Corp., Chatta- 
ga, Tenn., is operating on its normal 
day week schedule with 700 employ- 
as compared with the normal num- 

er of 800. The plant runs on a ten- 

day but not every department runs 
ill schedule every week, as reported 
|.. Miller, Jr., president. 








Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., have advanced production sched- 
ules and are now running about 75% otf 
capacity. It is expected to hold to this 
basis for several weeks to come. 


ve 
Silk 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., Shel- 
ton, Conn., have started a night shift in 
addition to full daytime operations, and 


will continue on the increased basis for 
an indefinite period. 


Cortland-Gouverneur Silk Mills, Inc., 
Gouverneur, N. Y., have been leased by 
an automobile concern, after being idle 
for the past vear, during which virtually 
all looms were sold to a Paterson, N. J., 
silk company. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall. 
N. Y., have sold property to F. Dunbar, 
according to notice filed With the county 
clerk, 


Pfeiffer Silk Corp., Dunmore, Pa., re- 
cently organized by Albert J. Pfeiffer, 
head of the Sherwood Throwing Co., 
Inc., Dunmore, and associates, will take 
over and consolidate the local mill and 
affiliated plants at East Stroudsburg and 
Scranton, Pa. All plants will be con- 
tinued in operation for commission 
throwing under the new ownership. The 


company will operate with a capital of 
$1,020,000, with Mr. Pfeiffer as head. 


s . e 
Finishing 

Federal Silk Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Paterson, N. J. A petition for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for this company 
has beem dismissed by the Court of 
Chancery. The mill is now running on 
a 12-hr. day schedule, and is said to have 
booked some sizable business to insure 
this production basis for a number of 
weeks to come. 


Riverside Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
Paterson, N. J. T. Star Dunning and 
Irving Lasky, Paterson, recently ap- 
pointed receivers for this company, have 
issued a notice that all claims and de- 
mands of creditors must be filed on or 
before May 1. 


Beyer Dyeing & Printing Co., 213 
East 44th St., New York, has filed notice 
of change of name to the Ribbon Dye- 
ing & Printing Co. 


Hans C. Bick, Inc., Reading, l’a., 
$10,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated to dye and finish hosiery, silk, 
wool, yarn, and fabrics. Incorporators 
are Hans C. Bick, 1012 Meade St., Read- 
ing, Pa., treasurer; H. F. Wiegand and 
(;. M. Ould, also of Reading, Pa 


TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Col- Aver. Group 
Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 
late ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 


31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 §=6100 


Ja y 192 197 195 173 184 187 


M 205 202 199 181 190 192 
Apr 196 194 193 180 187 188 


Ju . 197 183 185 176 181 182 
Octobe . 174 189 193 178 186 186 


926 
January.... 167 175 177 162 170 171 
Ma 155 166 168 157 163 163 
Ap - 153 163 161 155 158 159 
Ju . 49 149 151 141] 146 =147 
October.... 106 141 147. 144 146 143 
1927 
January 107 134 140 1140 140 138 
Ma 114 137 144 142 143 140 
AT 118 136 86143 142 143 #140 
Ju 143 149 156 145 151 150 
O 168 176 184 169 176 176 
28 
Ja ¥.... 163 166 166 166 165 
M 155 159 161 166 163} 163 
AT 164 160 160 165 1624 162 
yu 174 167 165 168 1664 167 
, fioos Ee | Oe 162 164 = 163 162 
29 
162 166 158 169 1634 164 
170 =: 1165 160 172 166 166 
1634 164 157 173 «#165 165 
149 160 149 166 158 158 
147 1604 155 161 158 158 
0 
; 138 149 141 157 149 149 
\ 120 =138 130 157 144 142 
1 131 139 129 156 143 142 
105 120 119 142 130 8128 
ee 85 10 45 125 120 «117 
3] 
82 102 1107 124 #+%&W5 112 
I y 88 104 106 124 155 112 
87 102 109 125 117) s«113 


HE strength shown by the cotton 

goods indexes, and the continued 
weakness in wool and its manutactures 
were the principal feaiures of the March 
TEXTILE WorLp index numbers. 

In the cotton group, gray goods ad- 
vanced three points and colored goods 
one point, and as the raw cotton index 
declined one point, the margin between 
the raw material and cloths is now 
somewhat greater than at the end of 
February. Cotton yarn failed to main- 
tain its February level of 104, and is 
again at its low of 102 touched in 
January. This index is the weakest link 
in the cotton group, having shown no 
recovery from recent lows, whereas 
cotton has advanced 7 points, gray 
goods 3 points, and colored goods 1 
point. The already inadequate margin 
between yarn and raw cotton dwindled 
still further in March. 

Domestic wool values failed to reflect 
the improved situation and advance in 
prices noted during the month in 
Australia and London, and this index 
shows a loss of 5 points from the 
February average; wool manufactures 
declined in sympathy with the raw 
material, tops moving off 10 points and 
worsted yarns 4 points. The naming 
of new prices at the recent wool goods 
openings accounts for the loss of 5 
points in the goods index. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation and 
use of TEXTILE WorLp index numbers 
may be addressed to the Statistica! 
Dept., 1427 Statler Bldg.. Boston, Mass. 
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WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Garoup 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 


July 31. 1914 100 100 100 100 100 


1925 
January.. 215 213 211 229 221 
March 241 253 241 236 240 
April... . 219 234 230 241 235 
July 216 217 216 239 227 
October. 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January. ~ mae 213 211 229 221 
March. ; 198 199 204 224 212 
i ee 193 198 224 208 
Saiyan 173 184 189 215 199 
October..... 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
January.. 178 187 190 209 198 
March 178 183 184 211 196 
ars sds 177 182 184 211 196 
bee 180 183 183 211 196 
October...... 185 185 189 211 199 
1928 
January..... 194 193 186 212 201 
March... 198 206 198 215 207 
a er 206 198 215 208 
ae 206 203 214 209 
October...... 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 
January...... 199 198 201 2114 206 
March... 194 193 200 211 2034 
BO isis. VR 189 198 211 202 
aac ace-dacions 169 170 188 211 194 
October...... 1644 169 188 211 194 
1930 
January...... 148 161 177 211 188 
March... 132 144 169 202 177 
REMiccecas Gan 139 164 202 175 
a 125 135 158 200 171 
October...... 124 135 154 200 170 
1931 
January...... 112 127 148 197 165 
February..... 106 122 143 197 162 
March... 101 112 139 192 157 
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to modernize 


is the time 


humidification 


with RIHCO... 


...and you 
don’t have 
to rebuild 
your plant 
to do it! 


RIHCO Humidifier Heads are so small 
that they fit in 
needed, 


wherever they are 


without any change in mill 


layout. The system itself is so simple 
that it is easily adapted to your present 
machinery set-up—you don’t have to 
move a single machine, you don't 
have to rebuild your mill to accommo- 
That 
is one reason why RIHCO is lower in 


And 


it’s lower in operating cost, too, due to 


date the humidification system. 
first cost than you would expect. 


a special method of water vaporization 
which is way ahead of former 
Add to this the utter 
simplicity of design which does 


atom- 
izer systems. 
away 
with all moving parts, which prevents 
mainte- 
These facts, 


capacity of 


clogging, and which makes 
nance merely incidental. 
plus the water-delivery 
RIHCO Heads, 
mills to modernize their humidifica- 
tion with RIHCO in 1930. 


information is yours for the asking. 


led a number of large 


Technieal 


R.1. Humidifier & Vent. ¢ ompany 
FE stablis he d 1908 


99 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


340 Claremont Ave... Montreal 


P. B. Mayo, 307 Worthington Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
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PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 
HOSIERY FINIGHING 






BOARDS 





Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 
1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ESTABLISHED 1838 
Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 
overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 
for Flat- 
ends of 


saving cloth 
subsequent 


Special machines 
Butted-Seaming 
piece goods, 
and labor in 
processing. 
Let us show 
swatches of 
fabrics. 


results on 
your own 


— 


TRADD MARK REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


“THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., _ Hartford, Conn., U. 








UNIFORM PRODUCTS 
MEAN UNIFORM COSTS 


BUY YARNS AND TEXTILES 
TO SCOTT TEST! 


may be empty words and the man with 












Arguments 

| the strongest voice and the weakest side may win. 
Scott Testing Machines settle arguments—dispel 
doubt. Their 
7 


‘‘say-so’’ is final and leaves no room 
for argument Uniformity in finished product de- 


pends upon uniformity in raw material. Accurate 
tests to establish standards make for uniformity. 


HENRY L.SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE.R.I. 


OTT TESTER: 


IMPORTED NEEDLES 
for all types of Kitting Machines 


E. W. S. JASPER 


71 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BArclay 77-1472 








Ss 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Transfer Points, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 


Visit New Brunswick, N. J. 
at the show 





Booth 156 








